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Vocabulary 


* languorous [scent of jasmine and frangipani] = lacking spirit or liveliness 

* emaciated = very thin especially from disease or hunger or cold 

* rebuff = a deliberate discourteous act (usually as an expression of anger or disapproval) 

* cygnet = a young swan 

* avail (oneself) = be of use to, be useful to [164 Though old and feeble, the Buddha not only 
availed Himself of every opportunity to instruct the Bhikkhus] 

* redound = have an effect for good or ill / be added / be deflected [170 There has been laid 
up by Cunda the smith a kamma redounding to length of life, redounding to good birth, 
redounding to good fortune, redounding to good fame, redounding to the inheritance of 
heaven and of sovereign power. ] 

* apogee = a final climactic stage 

* cenobitic = of or relating to or befitting cenobites or their practices of communal living —> 
cenobite = a member of a religious order living in common 

* usury = the act of lending money at an exorbitant rate of interest / an exorbitant or unlawful 
rate of interest 

* abeyance [In this way, craving is kept in abeyance.] = temporary cessation or suspension 

* corollary = a practical consequence that follows naturally // (logic) an inference that follows 
directly from the proof of another proposition 

* telesthesia / telaesthesia = /* perception and knowledge obtained without the use of the five 
senses, e.g., dowsing [proutkafstvi]) 

* indelible = cannot be removed, washed away or erased 

* palimpsest = a manuscript (usually written on papyrus or parchment) on which more than 
one text has been written with the earlier writing incompletely erased and still visible 

* congenial [preceding congenial state out of which it has developed] = suitable to your needs 
or similar to your nature // used of plants; capable of cross-fertilization or of being grafted 

* precipitate [this subconscious life-stream, or bhavanga-sota, can be called the precipitate of 
all our former actions and experiences] = a precipitated solid substance in Suspension or after 
settling or filtering 

* affinity [how the law of affinity may, at the moment of death, regulate the grasping of the 
new germ] = a natural attraction or feeling of kinship // the force attracting atoms to each 
other and binding them together in a molecule 

* apperception = "3.a Psychol. The action or fact of becoming conscious by subsequent 
reflection of a perception already experienced; any act or process by which the mind unites 


and assimilates a particular idea (esp. one newly presented) to a larger set or mass of ideas 
(already possessed), so as to comprehend it as part of the whole" (Oxford English Dictionary 
Second Edition on CD-ROM (v. 4.0.0.3), © Oxford University Press 2009) 

* perchance = by chance (perhaps) 

* arrears [one is not bound to pay all the arrears of past kamma] = an unpaid overdue debt // 
the state of being behind in payments 

* indignation = a feeling of righteous anger 

* quiescence = quiet and inactive restfulness // a state of quiet (but possibly temporary) 
inaction 

* glandular = relating to or affecting or functioning as a gland 

* profligate = a recklessly extravagant consumer / a dissolute man in fashionable society 

* inducement = act of bringing about a desired result / a positive motivational influence 

* forestall [forestall delusion] = keep from happening or arising; have the effect of 

preventing / act in advance of; deal with ahead of time 

* egregious [egregious violations of the moral code] = conspicuously and outrageously bad or 
reprehensible 

* indigent [We will not become indigent for thinking of stealing a shirt] = poor enough to need 
help from others 

* wisp [The wisps of liking and disliking] = a small tuft or lock / a flock of snipe / a small 
bundle of straw or hay / a small person 

* wend (one's way) [Seven or eight thought processes must wend their way through the mind] 
= direct one's course or way 

* teleology [The teleological proof that the "higher destiny" of man involves the perfecting of 
his defective, earthly soul beyond the grave - rests on a false anthropism] = a doctrine 
explaining phenomena by their ends or purposes 

* athanatism = "immortality of the soul" (https://en.wiktionary.org/wiki/athanatism) 

* parlous = fraught with danger [SYNONYM: parlous, perilous, precarious, touch-and-go] 

* juxtaposition = the act of positioning close together (or side by side) VS superposition = the 
placement of one thing on top of another 

* disconcerting = causing an emotional disturbance 

* highwayman = a holdup [robbery at gunpoint] man who stops a vehicle and steals from it 

* vestment ["being," which is often referred to as the "vestment of the soul,"] = gown 
(especially ceremonial garments) worn by the clergy 

* dissemble [whether in its dissembled or obvious forms] = make believe // behave 
unnaturally or affectedly // hide under a false appearance 

* expedite = process fast and efficiently // speed up the progress of; facilitate 

* stolid [a stolid mind] = having or revealing little emotion or sensibility; not easily aroused or 
excited 

* despondency [during His period of deepest despondency] = feeling downcast and 
disheartened and hopeless 

* appurtenance /become preoccupied with one's dwelling's upkeep or with its appurtenances/ 
= a supplementary component 

* nepotism = favoritism shown to relatives or close friends by those in power (as by giving 
them jobs) 

/ tempest = a violent wind / a violent commotion or disturbance 

* inexorable [inexorable law of kamma] = not capable of being swayed or diverted from a 
course; unsusceptible to persuasion 

* snipe = Old or New World straight-billed game bird of the sandpiper family; of marshy areas; 
similar to the woodcocks 

* sterling [these four sterling virtues are collectively termed brahmavihara] = highest in 
quality 


* entelechy [the entelechy of being in Western thought] = "2. In various applied senses 
(apparently due to misconceptions of Aristotle's meaning) : a. That which gives perfection to 
anything; the informing spirit. b. The soul itself, as opposed to the body." (Oxford English 
Dictionary Second Edition on CD-ROM (v. 4.0.0.3), © Oxford University Press 2009) 

* salutary = tending to promote physical well-being; beneficial to health 


@ 15... the inscriptions of Asoka, the famous King of Magadha, in the middle of the third 
century BCE, come the closest to Pali of all the existing linguistic documents of ancient 
India. ... 16 There [in Pali] are, as in Sanskrit, a few imported words, such as chati and 
chumbata, borrowed from Dravidian or other sources. ... In a few cases, it even has 
distinct traces of the still older language of which Sanskrit and the other Indo-Aryan 
languages are descendants. About two-fifths of the words in Pali are identical with their 
Sanskrit equivalents. There is another class, also comprising about two-fifths of the Pali 
vocabulary, in which the change is so slight as to be easily recognizable. 

@ 32 An ordinary father would have welcomed the joyful tidings, but Prince Siddhattha, 
the extraordinary father that He was, exclaimed: “An impediment (rahu) has been born; 
a fetter has arisen.” The infant son was accordingly named Rahula by his grandfather, 
King Suddhodana. ... Literally, “bound or seized (la) by a fetter (rahu).” Rahula was 
seven years old when the Buddha returned to Kapilavatthu. 

@ 32 He [the bodhisatta, when secretly leaving the palace] was not worried about the 
future worldly happiness and comfort of His wife and child, since they had everything in 
abundance and were well protected. It was not that He loved them the less, but He 
loved humanity more. 

@ 46 The Buddha is called acchariya manussa since He was a Wonderful Man. He is called 
amatassa data since He is the Giver of Deathlessness. He is called varado since He is 
the Giver of the Purest Love, the Profoundest Wisdom, and the Highest Truth. He is also 
called Dnammassami since He is the Lord of the Dhamma (Doctrine). 

@ 51 In the memorable forenoon, immediately preceding the morn of His Enlightenment, 
while the Bodhisatta Gotama was seated under the Ajapala banyan tree in close 
proximity to the bodhi-tree, a generous lady, named Sujata, unexpectedly offered Him 
some rich milk-rice, specially prepared by her with great care. 

@ 53 As a mark of profound gratitude to the inanimate bodhi-tree that had sheltered Him 
during His struggle for Enlightenment, He stood at a certain distance gazing at the tree 
with motionless eyes for one whole week. ... On the spot where the Buddha stood, a 
cetiya (a type of sepulchral monument, a stupa) was erected by King Asoka. This was 
named Animisalocana Cetiya and can still be seen. /* No reference given./ 

@ 53 The right-hand branch of the original bodhi-tree was brought to Sri Lanka (Ceylon) 
by Sanghamitta Theri and planted by King Devanampiyatissa at Anuradhapura, the 
ancient capital of Sri Lanka. It still exists in flourishing condition, even though it is more 
than 2,000 years old. 

@ 53 Inasmuch as the Buddha had not given up His temporary residence under the bodhi- 
tree, the devas doubted His attainment of Buddhahood. The Buddha read their 
thoughts, and, in order to clear away their doubts, He used His psychic powers to 
create a jeweled ambulatory (ratana camkamana) and paced back and forth for 
another week. 

@ 54 The Buddha spent the fourth week in a jeweled chamber (ratanaghara) 
contemplating the intricacies of the Abhidhamma (Higher Teaching). Books state that 
His mind and body were so purified when He pondered on the Book of Relations 


(Patthana), the seventh treatise of the Abhidhamma Pitaka, that six colored rays 
emitted from His body. 

@ 51-55 /The Buddha spent the first week enjoying Enlightenment under the Bodhi tree, 
on the first watch of the night after those seven days reflected on Dependent 
Origination; the second week he stood at a certain distance and observed the Bodhi 
tree in gratitude, the third week created jeweled ambulatory (ratana cankamana) to 
meditate in walking there, fourth week reflecting on Abhidhamma, fifth week under 
Ajapala tree 7 days in Emancipation (vimuttisukha) and then visited by a conceited 
Brahmin + tempted by the three daughters of Mara, sixth week under Mucalinda tree 
protected by the Mucalinda naga, seventh week at the Rajayatana tree in Bliss of 
Emancipation 

@ 60 After His memorable fast of forty-nine days, as the Buddha sat under the Rajayatana 
tree, two merchants, Tapassu and Bhallika, from Ukkala (Orissa), happened to pass that 
way. ... 61 These were the first lay disciples of the Buddha,83 who embraced Buddhism 
by seeking refuge in the Buddha and the Dhamma, reciting the twofold formula. 

@ 65 The five learned ascetics, who thus attained Arahantship and became the Buddha’s 
first ordained disciples, were Kondanna, Bhaddiya, Vappa, Mahanama, and Assaji — all 
belonged to the Brahmin Caste. ... The venerable Kondañña became the first Arahant 
and the most senior member of the Sangha. It was Assaji, one of the five, who 
converted the great Sariputta, the chief disciple of the Buddha. 


6. Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta, The First Discourse 


@ 68-69 Born in freedom and stamped with the joy of self-realization, these early 
testaments of the Vedic sages are clear predecessors of the Buddha’s voice. ... And 
they insist on knowing, not the learning of facts but the direct experience of truth — the 
one reality underlying life’s diversity. ... It is not improper to call brahmavidya a series 
of experiments — on the mind, by the mind — with predictable, replicable results. /* 
The author probably tries to justify the Vedic teachings as a kind of science-like 
achievement./ ... From the Rig Veda on, India’s scriptures are steeped in the conviction 
of an all-pervasive order (rtam) in the whole of creation that is reflected in each part. In 
medieval Europe, it was the realization that there cannot be one set of natural laws 
governing earth and another set governing the heavens that led to the birth of classical 
physics. 

@ 70 One extreme view, which was diametrically opposed to all current religious belief, 
was the nihilistic teaching of the materialists, who were called “Carvakas” after the 
name of their founder. According to the views of ancient materialism, which was known 
as lokayata in Pali and Sanskrit, man is annihilated after death, leaving behind 
whatever force was generated by him. In their opinion, death is the end of all. 

@ 70 Precisely two months after His Enlightenment, on the Asalha (July) full moon day, 
the Buddha delivered His first discourse to the five ascetics who had attended on Him. 

@ 73 The Buddha enunciates four such Truths (satya), the foundations of His Teaching, 
which are associated with so-called “beings.” Hence, His doctrine is homocentric 
(anthropocentric), in contrast to theocentric religions. 

@ 74 There are three kinds of craving. The first is the grossest form of craving, which is 
attachment to all sensory pleasures (kamatanha). The second is craving for existence 
(bhavatanha). The third is craving for non-existence (vibhavatanha). According to the 
Commentaries, the last two kinds of craving are (1) attachment to sensory pleasures, 
with the belief of Eternalism (sassataditthi), and (2) that which is connected with the 
belief of Nihilism (ucchedaditthi). Bhavatanha may also be interpreted as attachment to 
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the Form Realms and vibhavatanha as attachment to the Formless Realms, since 
ruparaga and aruparaga are treated as two Fetters (Samyojana). 

85 The Sangha is the world’s oldest historic celibate Order, founded by the Buddha 
some 2600 years ago. It is “democratic in constitution and communistic in distribution.” 


7. The Teaching of the Dhamma 


85 In Benares, there was a millionaire’s son named Yasa, who led a luxurious life. One 
morning, he arose early and, to his utter disgust, saw his female attendants and 
musicians asleep in repulsive positions. The whole spectacle was so disgusting that the 
palace presented the gloomy appearance of a charnel house. Realizing the vanities of 
the worldly life, he stole away from home, saying: “I am distressed, | am oppressed.” 
He headed in the direction of Isipatana, where the Buddha was temporarily residing 
after having taught the Dhamma to the five Bhikkhus. /* This story is usually ascribed 
to the Bodhisatta. In Theravada it is explained as related to Yasa, the prince who was 
the first lay person to become an Arahant while listening to the Buddha's Teachings, 
short time after the Buddha attained His Enlightenment./ ... 86 After the departure of 
the millionaire /father of Yasa/, Yasa begged the Buddha to grant him the Lesser and 
the Higher Ordination. ... /Lesser ordination is/ pabbaijja, literally, “going forth” or 
“renunciation,” which is the mere admission into the Holy Order by seeking refuge in 
the Buddha, the Dhamma, and the Sangha. 

87 Venerable Yasa had four distinguished friends, named Vimala, Subahu, Punnajji, and 
Gavampati. When they heard that their noble friend had shaved his head and beard 
and, donning the saffron-colored robe, had entered the homeless life, they approached 
Venerable Yasa and expressed their desire to follow his example. 

87 The Pali term brahmacariya “Holy Life,” has no connection whatsoever with a God or 
Brahma. It is used in the sense of “noble,” “pure,” or “holy.” Brahmacariya refers to the 
life of a Bhikkhu. It also refers to a lay disciple who observes the eight precepts, 
especially the third precept, which requires complete chastity, that is, total abstinence 
from sexual activity of any kind. 

91 /Ven. Sariputta was also known as Upatissa, his brothers & sisters followed his noble 
example, his father Vanganta probably remained an adherent of Brahmanism, his 
mother converted to Buddhism by him at the moment of his death./ 

93 In compliance with their request /of Kolita-Moggallana and Upatissa-Sariputta/, the 
Buddha admitted both of them into the Order by uttering the words: Etha Bhikkhave! 
“Come, O Bhikkhus!” 

95 Yamaka Patihariya, often translated as “The Twin Miracle,” is a psychic phenomenon 
that only a Buddha can perform. By His psychic powers, He makes it appear as though 
fire and water are issuing from the pores of His body simultaneously. The 
Patisambhidamagga Commentary states that by fire and water are meant red and blue 
rays. 

26, 27, 95-96 /The King Suddhodana paid respect to his son Siddhattha Gotama, when 
he was a prince 2 times: when he placed his legs on the ascetic Asita Kaladevila, when 
he meditated under the rose-apple tree during the plowing ceremony, and then the 
third time after his son became a Buddha and displayed the Twin Miracle, yamaka 
patihariya, to subdue the conceit of his Sakyan relatives, when the Buddha first visited 
his home-town./ 

97 /King Suddhodana became a Stream-Enterer after the Buddha exhorted the king to 
follow the proper practice (dhammacari), a Once-Returner after a second such 
exhortation, a Non-Returner when he heard the Dhammapala Jataka from the Buddha, 


that also in his previous life he didn't want to accept his son was dead even when a 
messenger showed him a pile of bones, and an Arahant on his deathbed./ On his 
deathbed, the King listened to the Dhamma from the Buddha for the last time and 
attained Arahantship. After experiencing the bliss of Emancipation for seven days, he 
passed away as a lay Arahant when the Buddha was about forty years old. /* “’‘Uititthe 
nappamajjeyya, dhammam sucaritam care; Dhammacari sukham seti, asmim loke 
paramhi cā”'ti. Imam gathamaha. Gathapariyosane raja sotapattiphalam sacchakasi. 
“Dhammam care sucaritam, na nam duccaritam care; Dhammacari sukham seti, 
asmim loke paramhi ca’’ti. Imam pana gatham sutva sakadagamiphale patitthasi, 
dhammapalajatakam sutva anagamiphale patitthasi, maranasamaye setacchattassa 
hettha sirisayane nipannoyeva arahattam papuni." (Vinaya Pitaka Commentary - 
MahavaggaA - 1. Mahakhandhakam - Rahulavatthukatha - par. 105, MM VMvA 
p.289) 

97 Princess Yasodhara, also known as Rahulamata, Bimba, and Bhaddakaccana, was 
the daughter of King Suppabuddha, who ruled Koliya, and Pamita, sister of King 
Suddhodana. 

98 ... the King praised her /Yasodhara's/ virtues and, commenting on her love and 
loyalty, said: “Lord, when my daughter-in-law heard that you were wearing saffron- 
colored robes, she also robed herself in saffron-colored robes; when she heard that you 
were taking one meal a day, she also did the same; when she heard that you had given 
up lofty couches, she lay on a low couch; when she heard that you had given up 
garlands and scents, she also gave them up; when her relatives sent messages to say 
that they would maintain her, she did not even look at one single one. Such is the 
virtue of my daughter-in-law.” Thereupon, the Buddha remarked, citing the 
Candakinnara Jataka: “Not only in this present birth, O King, but in a previous birth too, 
she protected me and was devoted and faithful to me.” ... 99 ... she was the chief of 
those who attained great supernormal powers (abhiññā). She passed away at the age 
of 78. Her name does not appear in the Therigatha, but her interesting verses are 
found in the Apadana. ... Knuddaka Nikaya. Here, she relates her association with the 
Bodhisatta when He met the Buddha Dipankara and resolved to become a Buddha 
Himself. 

99 The Anguttara Nikaya Commentary states: “Of one Buddha, four disciples only have 
great supernormal power. The rest can recall 100,000 Kalpas, but not beyond that; but 
those [four] recall incalculable eras. Under our Teacher’s Order, the two Great Disciples 
[Sariputta and Moggallana] and the Elders Bakkula and Bhaddakaccana [Yasodharal, 
just these four, had this power.” 

103 Rahula, admiring the Teacher, thought: “I, too, am handsome like my parent, the 
Exalted One. Beautiful is the Buddha’s form, and mine is similar.” The Buddha instantly 
read Rahula’s unwholesome thought and, looking back, addressed him thus: 
“Whatsoever form there is should be regarded thus: ‘This is not mine; this am | not; this 
is not my Self’.” Rahula submissively inquired of the Buddha whether he should only 
regard form as such. The Buddha replied that he should regard all the five aggregates 
(khandhas) as such. ... Majjhima Nikaya, Bhikkhuvagga, Maha Rahulovada Sutta, no. 
62. ... Acting according to the Buddha’s instructions /in Maha Rahulovada Sutta/, 
Venerable Rahula succeeded in his meditations, and, before long, upon hearing the 
Cula Rahulovada Sutta, he attained Arahantship. In the fourteenth year after the 
Enlightenment of the Buddha, Samanera Rahula received his Higher Ordination. 

105 There are ten defilements, thus called because they are themselves defiled and 
because they defile the mental factors (cetasika) associated with them. They are: (1) 
greed (lobha); (2) hatred (dosa); (3) delusion (moha); (4) conceit (mana); (5) wrong 
views (miccha-ditthi or simply ditthi); (6) speculative doubt (vicikiccha); (7) mental 


torpor (thina); (8) restlessness (uddhacca); (9) shamelessness (ahirika); and (10) lack of 
moral dread or unconscientiousness (anottappa). Cf. Nyanatiloka, Buddhist Dictionary: 
Manual of Buddhist Terms and Doctrines (4th revised edition; Kandy, Sri Lanka: 
Buddhist Publication Society [1980]), p. 103. 

106 Ananda,160 a cousin of Prince Siddhattha, was the son of Amitodana, a younger 
brother of King Suddhodana. Inasmuch as he was born bringing happiness to all his 
kinsmen, he was named Ananda. In the second year of the Buddha’s ministry, Ananda 
entered the Order along with the Sakyan nobles Anuruddha, Bhaddiya, Bhagu, Kimbila, 
and Devadatta. Not long after, upon hearing a discourse from the Venerable Punna 
Mantaniputta, Venerable Ananda attained the first stage of Sainthood (Sotapanna). 

106 ... pakkhapandaka, is the most controversial, since no one really knows for certain 
what is meant by the term. Ahanissaro Bhikkhu refers to this type of pandaka as “a 
half-time pandaka” — one who is only a pandaka during the waning moon. 
Buddhaghosa says that a pakkhapandaka “becomes temporarily impotent for fourteen 
‘black days’ of the month but regains his potency during the fourteen ‘white days’, that 
is, from the new to the full moon.” Another interpretation is that pakkhapandaka refers 
to those with abnormal or uncontrollable desire for sexual intercourse, that is, what 
would nowadays be called a “sexaholic” or a “sex addict.” 

107 When the Buddha was fifty-five years old, Venerable Ananda became His chief 
attendant. 

107 The Jatakas claim to be accounts of former lives of the Buddha. The collection 
consists of approximately 2500 verses arranged numerically. Originally, there were 550 
Jatakas, but only 547 have survived, though the names and numbers of the lost Jatakas 
are still known. A long introduction, called Nidanakatha, precedes the Jatakas proper. In 
it, the life of the Buddha is told in prose interspersed with verses drawn from the 
Buddhavamsa, the fourteenth book of the Khuddaka Nikaya. 

107 Ven. Ananda became the Buddha's assistant only after He agreed with 8 conditions 
- Khuddaka Nikaya, Parayanavagga, Jataka, no. 456 - "... Choose out one disciple 
to attend upon me always.” Immediately, all of the Bhikkhus, from Venerable Sariputta 
downward, volunteered their services, but the Buddha declined their kind offer. Since 
Venerable Ananda had remained silent, he was urged by the Bhikkhus to offer his 
services as well. When asked, Ananda replied that he would accept the position only if 
the Buddha agreed to the following eight conditions: 1. The Buddha should not give him 
robes which He Himself had received. // 2. The Buddha should not give him food which 
He had received. // 3. The Buddha should not allow him to dwell in the same Fragrant 
Chamber. // 4. The Buddha should not take him with Him wherever the Buddha is 
invited. // 5. The Buddha should kindly go with him wherever he is invited. // 6. The 
Buddha should kindly give him permission to introduce visitors who came from afar to 
see the Buddha. // 7. The Buddha should kindly grant him permission to approach Him 
whenever any doubt should arise. // 8. The Buddha should kindly repeat to him any 
discourses that were spoken in his absence. // Without the slightest hesitation, the 
Buddha agreed to these four negative and four positive conditions." 

108 [The Buddha explains that an image of the Buddha has no physical basis, it is 
purely mental.] “Is it proper, Lord, to construct a cetiyal64 while you are alive?” “No, 
not an object of reverence pertaining to the body, which it is only proper to erect after 
the passing away of the Buddha. An object of reverence reminiscent of the Buddha has 
no physical basis — it is purely mental. But the great bodhi-tree, used by the Buddha, 
whether He is alive or dead, is an object of reverence.” J Kalingabodhi Jataka 

109 Venerable Ananda passed away at the age of one hundred twenty /* 120 years/. 
The Dhammapada Commentary states that, since people on both sides of the river 
Rohint were of equal service to him and since both sides vied with each other to 


possess his relics, he sat cross-legged in the air over the middle of the river, preached 
the Dhamma to the crowds that had gathered, and wished that his body would split in 
two, with one part falling on the near side of the river and another on the far side. He 
then entered into the ecstatic meditation on the element of fire (tejokasina samapati). 
Instantly, flames of fire issued forth from his body, and, as willed, one portion of his 
body fell on the near side of the river and the other on the far side. 

110 Maha Pajapati Gotami was the youngest sister of King Suppabuddha. Her elder 
sister was Queen Maha Maya. Both were married to King Suddhodana. She had a 
daughter named Nanda and a son named Nanda. Later, both of them entered the 
Order. When Maha Maya died, Maha Pajapati Gotam! adopted her sister’s son, Prince 
Siddhattha, entrusting her own son, Nanda, to the care of nurses. Her family name was 
Gotami, and she was named Maha Pajapati because soothsayers predicted that she 
would be the head of a large following. When the Buddha visited the palace and 
preached the Dhammapala Jataka, Maha Pajapati Gotami attained the first stage of 
Sainthood. 

113 Just as the Buddha appointed two chief male disciples — Venerable Sariputta and 
Venerable Moggallana — for the Order of Bhikkhus, He appointed two chief female 
disciples — Venerable Khema and Venerable Uppalavanna — for the Order of 
Bhikkhunis as well. 

114 The Buddha explained to venerable Mahapajapati Gotami how to recognize what is 
Dhamma and what isn't - “Of whatsoever doctrine you shall be conscious, O Gotami, 
that these things lead to passion and not to peace, to pride and not to veneration, to 
wishing for much and not to wishing for little, to love of society and not to seclusion, to 
laziness and not to the exercise of zeal, to being difficult to satisfy and not to 
contentment, truly, may you then, O Gotami, bear in mind: this is not Dhamma, this is 
not Vinaya, this is not the Teaching of the Master. But, of whatsoever doctrine you shall 
be conscious, O Gotami, that these things lead to peace and not to passion, to 
veneration and not to pride, to wishing for little and not to wishing for much, to 
seclusion and not to love of society, to the exercise of zeal and not to laziness, to 
contentment and not to being difficult to satisfy, truly, may you then bear in mind: this 
is Dhamma, this is Vinaya, this is the Teaching of the Master.” Vinaya Pitaka, Part III, 
Parivara. 

115 /* There is no way to avoid blame in this world./ “There is an old saying, Atulal86 
— it is not just of today: ‘People will blame you if you say too much; they will blame you 
if you say too little; they will blame you if you say just enough.’ No one escapes blame 
in this world. “There never was, there never will be, nor is there now anyone who 
receives all praise or all blame.” Dhammapada, XVII, Anger, verses 227—228 

116 Devadatta was the son of King Suppabuddha and Pamita, an aunt of the Buddha. 
Yasodhara was his sister. He was thus both a cousin and brother-in-law of the 

Buddha. ... During the early part of his career, Devadatta led such an exemplary life 
that even Venerable Sariputta went about Rajagaha praising him. 

116-117 When the Buddha was walking back and forth in the shade of the Vulture 
Peak, Devadatta climbed the Peak and mercilessly hurled a rock at the Buddha. 
Fortunately, it struck another piece of rock, and a splinter slightly wounded the 
Buddha’s foot, causing blood to flow. Jivaka the physician attended on the Buddha and 
healed Him. 

118 Although he [Devadatta] suffers in a woeful state for his heinous crimes, yet, as a 
result of the Holy Life he led during the early part of his career, it is stated that he will 
become a Pacceka Buddha named Atthissara in the distant future. 

118 The original name of Anathapindika, which means “Feeder of the helpless,” was 
Sudatta. Owing to his unparalleled generosity, he was subsequently known by his new 
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name. His birthplace was Savatthi. ... /When visiting hisbrother-in-law he learned about 
a festival prepared for the Buddha on the following day. He could not wait until the time 
the Buddha would come, so he got up very early morning and went to the Sitavana 
Forest to see the Buddha himself./ ... It appears that his faith in the Buddha was so 
intense that a light emanated from his body. On his way to the Sitavana Forest, he had 
to pass through a cemetery. It was pitch dark. He became afraid and thought of turning 
back. Then Sivaka, a Yakkha, himself invisible, encouraged Sudatta ... the same thing 
happened a second time and yet a third time. Ultimately, he reached the Sitavana 
Forest, where the Buddha was pacing back and forth in the open air anticipating 
Sudatta’s visit. ... 119 Anathapindika erected the famous Jetavana Monastery on the 
site [of Savatthi] at a great cost. Here, the Buddha spent nineteen rainy seasons. This 
monastery, where the Buddha spent a major part of His life, was the place where He 
delivered many of His discourses. ... 121-122 Pufnalakkhana, a very virtuous lady, was 
Anathapindika’s wife. Maha Subhadda, Cula Subhadda, and Sumana were his three 
devout daughters. The two elder daughters attained Sotapanna, while the younger was 
a Sakadagami. His only son, Kala, who at first had no interest in religion, later became 
a Sotapanna through the skillfulness of his father. ... Anathapindika breathed his last 
breath after hearing a profound discourse from Venerable Sariputta. ... Not long before 
the departure of these two great disciples, Anathapindika passed away and was 
immediately reborn in Tusita heaven. Later that night, the deva who had been 
Anathapindika, illuminating the whole Jeta Grove, came up to the Buddha, saluted Him, 
and, extolling the virtues of Venerable Sariputta, expressed his pleasure on seeing the 
Buddha and His disciples residing in the monastery ... 

120 /* The Buddha explains how a householder enjoys sensual pleasures when he 
works honestly and has no debt; then how a wife can be troublesome, thievish, lorldly, 
motherly, sisterly, friendly, or handmade based on her behavior and care of the 
household and husband./ “There are four kinds of joy to be gained by the householder 
who enjoys sensory pleasures from time to time, when occasion offers — the joy of 
ownership (atthisukha), the joy of wealth (bhogasukha), the joy of debtlessness 
(ananasukha), and the joy of blamelessness (anavajjasukha). “Whosoever is ever kind 
and compassionate, who protects her husband as a mother would protect her son, who 
guards the accumulated wealth of her husband, such a one is called ‘a motherly wife.’ . 
Anguttara Nikaya, Part IV. ... The Buddha, describing the characteristics of seven 
kinds of wives, remarked that, of them, the troublesome wife (vadhakabhariya), the 
thievish wife (corabhariya), and the lordly wife (ayyabhariya) are bad and undesirable 
ones, while the motherly wife (matubhariya), the sisterly wife (bhaginibhariya), the 
friendly wife (sakhibhariya), and the handmaid wife (dasibhariya) are good and 
praiseworthy ones. // “These, Sujata, are the seven kinds of wives a man may have; 
and which of them are you?” “Lord, let the Exalted One think of me as the handmaid 
wife from this day forward.” 

122-123 Visakha was the devout and generous daughter of the millionaire Dnhananjaya. 
Her mother was Sumana Devi, and her beloved grandfather was the millionaire 
Mendaka. When she was only seven years old, the Buddha happened to visit her 
birthplace, Bhaddiya, in the kingdom of Anga. /She then traveled to see the Buddha 
when she was still 7 years old./ Though young in age, she was comparatively far 
advanced from a moral standpoint. As such, immediately after hearing the Dhamma, 
she attained the first stage of Sainthood (Sotapanna) at her young age. ... Endowed 
with these five kinds of feminine beauty /* charm, attractive features/ — hair, flesh, 
bone, skin, and youth /* some Say veins instead of youth/ —, young Visakha excelled in 
worldly wisdom and spiritual insight. /One day Brahmins went in search of a girl for 
their master and selected Visakha after she told them a woman should not run in rain, 
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even if she gets soaked wet, because a king, fully-outfitted state elephant, and monks 
also should not run. She actually came up soaked wet because she didn't run in the rain 
unlike others. Her spouse was Punnavaddhana, sone of the non-Buddhist millionaire 
Migara. ... her father gave her the following advice: 

© 1. Do not carry outside the indoor fire /do not speak ill of your husband or family 
or household problems/ 
2. Do not take inside the outdoor fire. /do not listen to the reports and stories of 
others/ 
3. Give only to those who give. /lend if they return it/ 
4. Do not give to those who do not give. /don't lend if they don't return it/ 
5. Give both to those who give and do not give. /support poor relatives/ 
6. Sit happily. /sit properly, stand in presence of husband and parents-in-law/ 
7. Eat happily. /nusband & parents-in-law eat first, ensure servants are well 
cared for/ 
8. Sleep happily. /make sure doors are closed, furniture is safe, servants finished 
their work, parents-in-law retired when you go to sleep, rise early and don't sleep 
during the day if not ill/ 
9. Tend the fire. /deal carefully with your husband and parents-in-law/ 
10. Honor the household divinities. /regard the husband and parents-in-law 
(sassudeva) as divinities/ 
125 /One day Visakha's father-in-law was serving naked ascetics of Nigantha Nataputta 
and asked Visakha to come and pay these "Arahants" homage. She refused and 
rebuked him. They took offense and requested that she, a follower of the Buddha, is 
expelled from the house. The millionaire pacified them. Later a monk went around and 
the millionaire didn't want to give him anything. Visakha told him her father-in-law eats 
"stale food" but he understood it as that he eats "unclean food" and wanted to expel 
her. After she explained that she meant he just enjoys his past merits - and doesn't 
make new - he agreed that she is not guilty. He tried to accuse her of wrong-doing and 
never succeeded, however then she left on her own. He had to plead her to return, but 
this was possible only after he agreed she will have freedom to perform all her religious 
activities./ ... 126 Visakha lost no time in inviting the Buddha to the house for alms. The 
Buddha came and had His meal. After the meal was over, the Buddha delivered a 
discourse. The millionaire was sitting behind a curtain and heard the discourse. At the 
end of the discourse, he became a Sotapanna. Thereupon, he acknowledged his 
boundless gratitude to his daughter-in-law for having initiated him into the True Path of 
Deliverance and emotionally proclaimed that he would henceforth regard Visakha as 
his mother. Later on, when she bore a son, Visakha named him Migara. /Later she also 
built a monastery Pubbarama for the cost of her dress that she received from her father 
and one day her maidservant forgot in the monastery - because ven. Ananda touched it 
and kept it in a safe place she decided to sell it and buy a monastery - noone could buy 
it, so she bought it herself and built the monastery. The Buddha spent 6 vassa in 
Pubbarama,/ ... 128 At times, she was authorized by the Buddha to settle disputes that 
arose among the Bhikkhunis. ... 129 It is stated that she had the good fortune to be the 
happy mother of ten fortunate sons and ten fortunate daughters. She died at the ripe 
old age of one hundred twenty. 
125 Jainism is an orthodox Indian religion that rejects the authority of the Vedas. Jains 
do not believe in God. Their religion teaches that divinity resides in every soul, and 
perfect souls are venerated as the Supreme Spirit. Liberation is attained through right 
belief, right knowledge, and right action, whereby the practice of harmlessness towards 
all living beings is particularly stressed. Cf. The Encyclopedia of Eastern Philosophy and 
Religion (Boston, MA: Shambhala Publications [1989]), pp. 158—159. 
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129 /The physician Jivaka Komarabhacca, when new-born, was cast away by his mother 
a courtesan on a dust heap by the side of the road, then discovered and adopted by 
prince Abhaya (hence named Komarabhacca), a son of King Bimbisara, and named 
Jivaka because he still lived (jivati), then placed in the care of nurses. 

132 The devout people were delighted to hear of the conversion of Venerable 

Kassapa /which happened soon after the Buddha's Enlightenment, when the three 
leaders with their altogether 1000 students, who were fire-worshipers, became the 
Buddha's disciples after the Buddha displayed a number of miracles/. Thereupon, the 
Buddha preached the Maha Narada Kassapa Jataka to show that, in a previous birth, 
when He was born as Narada, He had converted Kassapa in a similar way. 

132 /The first residence for the Buddha was Veluvanarama, a Bamboo Grove, donated 
to the Buddha byt he king Bimbisara. There were no buildings but there were many 
shady trees and secluded spots./ 

133 Kosala Devi, daughter of King Maha Kosala and sister of King Pasenadi of Kosala, 
was King Bimbisara’s loyal queen. Prince Ajatasattu was their son. Knema, who, 
through the ingenuity of the King, became a follower of the Buddha and who later rose 
to the position of the first female disciple of the Order of Nuns, was another queen. 
/Prince Ajatasattu tried to kill his father, but he was found red-handed - the king instead 
gave him the coveted crown, which the new king Ajatasattu misused to imprison the 
king. He tried to starve the king, which didn't work out due to king Bimbisara's queen's 
secret feeding strategies. The queen was then prohibited to visit king Bimbisara who 
then spent his days in Sotapatti-phala in walking meditation. Ajatasattu then ordered a 
barber to cut open the soles of the king Bimbisara's feet, put salt and oil there, and 
make him walk /* The mention of walking is not present in the scriptures. It seems the 
barbers roasted the king's feet while he was sitting./ on burning charcoal, which 
resulted in the king's death in agony. /* "When the king saw the barbers, he thought: 
“Someone must have informed my son; they have come to trim my beard.” They went 
to him, bowed down before him, and stood up. He asked: “Why have you come here?” 
They reported their instructions. He said: “You should do what your king commands.” 
They asked him to sit down, bowed to him, and said: “Your majesty, we are doing what 
the king has ordered us to do. Do not be angry at us. This isn’t proper for a righteous 
king such as yourself.” Then with the left hand they grabbed his ankles, with the right 
they took a razor, cut open his feet, smeared them with salt and oil, and roasted them 
over flameless coals of acacia wood. (Because of the torture) the king experienced 
severe pain. While recollecting the Buddha, the Dhamma, and the Sangha he withered 
up like a garland of flowers thrown upon the terrace of a cetiya, and was reborn in the 
heavenly world of the Four Great Kings as a spirit named Janavasabha in the retinue of 
Vessavana." (01 DN 02 The Fruits of Recluseship, The Samannaphala Sutta and 
its Commentaries - The Fruits of Recluseship - Bhikkhu Bodhi, BPS- 
Kandy,2008(1989) (197p), p.55, PDF p.66) / The same day he died Ajatasattu's 
son was born. Ajatasattu learned of his father's sacrifice for his son despite negative 
predictions and when his father provided blood to the mother when she was pregnant, 
even sucked Ajatasattu's boil suffering then a boil in his mouth himself. Ajatasattu then 
wanted to release his father but it was too late./ Ajatasattu cried: “Run and release my 
beloved father quickly!” But his father had closed his eyes forever. The other letter was 
then placed in his hand, and Ajatasattu burst into tears. He realized what paternal love 
was only after he became a father himself. After King Bimbisara died, he was 
immediately reborn as a deva named Janavasabha in the Catummaharajika Heaven. /* 
The disastrous fate of the king Bimbisara was reportedly caused by his walking with 
shoes in a cetiya/pagoda/stupa grounds/yard and then stepping with soiled/dirty feet on 
a mat prepared for sitting. /Note that this portion of the past cause/kamma of the king 
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Bimbisara is not translated in English in the ven. Bhikkhu Bodhi's The Fruits of 
Recluseship book./ - “Raja kira pubbe cetiyangane saupahano agamasi, nisajjanatthaya 
panfnattakatasarakanca adhotehi padehi akkami, tassayam nissandoti vadanti." (DNA 
Silakkhandhavagga - 2. Samannaphalasuttavannana - 
Rajamaccakathavannana - par. 150, MM DNA 1.216) The Subcommentary further 
glosses that here by cetiya yard is meant a place for offering perfumes and flowers, 
apparently for the Buddha or a cetiya, and the mat for sitting, on which the king 
Bimbisara in his past life stepped with soiled feet, was actually prepared for monks, 
Bhikkhu Sangha to sit on, not for the king. “Cet/yanganet/ gandhapupphadihi 
pujanatthanabhute cetiyangane. Nisajjanatthayati bhikkhusanghanisidanatthaya. " DNT 
2. Samannaphalasuttavannana - Rajamaccakathavannana, MM DNT 1.210./ 
134 The most recent Buddhist council, the Sixth Council, was held in Burma (Myanmar) 
from 17 May 1954 to 24 May 1956. The completion date of the Council coincided with 
the 2,500th anniversary of the parinibbana of the Buddha. The Council was convened 
eighty-three years after the Fifth Council, which was held in Mandalay, Burma, in 1871. 
134-5 /King Pasenadi Kosala became a devout follower of the Buddha after hearing 
the Discourse on Young, Dahara Sutta/ In the Samyutta Nikaya, it is stated that he once 
approached the Buddha and, questioning Him about His perfect Enlightenment, 
referred to Him as being young in years and young in ordination. The Buddha replied: 
“There are four objects, O Maharaja, that should not be disregarded or despised. They 
are a Khattiya, a snake, fire, and a Bhikkhu.” (Samyutta Nikaya 1:64, SN 3.1. 
Pathamavagga - Dahara Sutta) ... The Buddha then delivered an interesting 
discourse on the subject to the King. At the close of the discourse, the King expressed 
his great pleasure and instantly became a follower of the Buddha. ... 137 Deeply 
grieved over the death of his old grandmother at the age of one hundred twenty, King 
Pasenadi approached the Buddha and said that he would have given everything within 
his means to save his grandmother, who had been a mother to him. ... King Pasenadi’s 
chief consort, the daughter of a garland-maker, predeceased him. One of his wives was 
a sister of King Bimbisara. One of his sisters was married to King Bimbisara, and 
Ajatasattu was her son. King Pasenadi had a son named Vidudabha, who revolted 
against him in his old age. The son’s mother was the daughter of Mahanama the Sakya, 
who was related to the Buddha, and his grandmother was a slave-girl. The King did not 
know this fact when he took her as one of his consorts. Hearing a derogatory remark 
made by Sakyans about his ignoble ancestry, Vidudabha took vengeance by attempting 
to destroy the Sakya people. Unfortunately, it was due to Vidudabha that the King had 
to die a pathetic death in a hall outside the city, with only a servant as his companion. 
King Pasenadi predeceased the Buddha. 

136 “Some women are indeed better [than men]” — itthi hi pi ekacciya seyya were the 
actual words used by the Buddha. No religious teacher has made such a bold and noble 
pronouncement, especially in India, where women were not held in high esteem. /* 
"“Itthipi hi ekacciya, seyya posa janadhipa; Medhavini silavati, sassudeva patibbata. 
“Tassa yo jayati poso, suro hoti disampati; Tadisa subhagiya [subhariyaputto (ka.)] 
putto, rajjampi anusasati’'ti." (SN Sagathavaggapali - 3. Kosalasamyuttam - 6. 
Mallikasuttam, MM SN 1.86) 

140 6th Year at Mankula Hill in Kosambi near Allahabad // Just as He had performed the 
“Twin Wonder” (yamaka patihariya) to overcome the pride of His relatives at 
Kapilavatthu, even so did the Buddha perform it for a second time at Mankula Hill in 
Kosambi to convert His alien followers. 

140 Kosambi was the capital of the small Kingdom of Vamsa, which was located 
between the Ganges and Jumna Rivers. It was ruled by King Udena. 
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@ 141 In the seventh year of His ministry, during the rainy season retreat, the Buddha is 
said to have preached the Abhidhamma to the devas of the Tavatimsa Heaven, where 
the deva who had been His mother went to hear Him. ... It is stated that, on hearing 
these discourses, the deva who had been His mother attained the first stage of 
Sainthood (Sotapanna). 

@ 142 The King was living at Kosambi at the time. He had two chief consorts: Magandiya 
and Vasuladatta. Righteous Samavati, the adopted daughter of his finance minister, 
Ghosaka, was his queen. 


12. The Buddha's Daily Routine 


@ 154 Before midday, He finished His meals. Daily, just after eating, He would deliver a 
short discourse to the people, establish them in the Three Refuges (ti-sarana) and the 
Five Precepts (panca-sila), and, if there were any among them who were spiritually 
advanced, show these particular individuals the Path to Sainthood. 

@ 155-6 /In the first watch, 6-10 PM, the Buddha instructed monks meditation and taught 
Dhamma, 10PM-2AM accepted visits of celestial beings (gods, devas, deities), 2-3 AM 
cankamana, meditation in walking (a mild exercise), 3-4 AM mindful sleeping on right 
side, 4-5AM (nirodha?) samapatti, 5-6 AM mahakarunasamapatti ("Ecstasy of Great 
Compassion") radiating loving-kindness and surveying the world with buddhacakkhu 
Buddha-Eye to see who needs His help./ 


13. The Buddha's Parinibbana 


@ 157 “The sun shines in the day; the moon shines in the night. The warrior shines in 
battle; the brahmana shines in meditation. But, day and night, the Buddha shines in 
radiance of love for all.” [Dhammapada, XXVI, The Brahmana, verse 387.] ... The 
Buddha Shines with five kinds of brilliance: (1) with the power of virtuous conduct, 
overcoming the power of vice; (2) with the power of goodness, overcoming the power 
of its absence; (3) with the power of true insight, overcoming the power of wrong 
views; (4) with the power of merit, overcoming its absence; and (5) with the power of 
Dhamma, overcoming the power of non-Dhamma. 

@ 157 It may be mentioned that both Venerable Sariputta and Venerable Moggallana, His 
two chief disciples, had predeceased Him. So had Venerable Rahula and Venerable 
Yasodhara. 

@ 160 “Wheresoever a wise man shall make his abode, there, let him support the 
virtuous, who live self-controlled, and give the merit of his gifts to the deities who 
haunt the spot. Revered, they will revere him; honored, they will honor him again. They 
will be gracious to him as a mother is to her only child. And the man who has the grace 
of the gods will behold good fortune.” (Digha Nikaya, Mahavagga, Mahaparinibbana 
Sutta, no. 16.) 

@ 160 Here (in Pataligama), the Buddha resided in an empty house and, perceiving, with 
His Supernormal vision, thousands of deities haunting the area, predicted that 
Pataliputta would become the chief city of the area — a trading center and a place for 
the exchange of all kinds of wares —, inasmuch as it was the residence for Ariyas. 
However, He cautioned that it would also be subject to three dangers arising from fire, 
water, and dissension. ... The village of Pataligama was renamed Pataliputta with the 
building of the new town. Today, this is the site of Patna. At a later date, it became 
famous as the capital of Asoka’s empire, which had grown out of the kingdom of 
Magadha. 
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@ 164 The four Means of Accomplishment [/ddhipada] are: (1) concentration of intention 
(chanda), accompanied by effort of will (pDadhana-samkhara-samannagata); (2) 
concentration of energy (viriya); (3) concentration of consciousness (citta); and (4) 
concentration of investigation (vimamsa), accompanied by effort of will. 

@ 168... the Buddha proceeded to Pava, where He and His disciples were hosted by 
Cunda, the smith. With great fervor, Cunda prepared a special, delicious dish called 
sukaramaddava.269 As advised by the Buddha, Cunda served only the Buddha with 
sukaramaddava and buried the remainder in the ground. .. Literally, “pig’s delight.” 
According to the Commentary, this dish consists of flesh of a boar neither too young 
nor too old, but not killed for the Buddha’s sake. According to others, however, it is a 
kind of mushroom or truffles. It has also been claimed to be a special kind of dish by 
that name or a nutritious food, or delicacy (rasayana), with hallucinogenic or medicinal 
properties. What is quite clear is that the ancient commentators did not know for 
certain what the term sukaramaddava meant. 


@ 169 /* One time during the three months before the Buddha's Parinibbana/ a man 
named Pukkusa — a disciple of Alara Kalama — approached the Buddha and expressed 
his admiration at the serenity of the Buddha. Thereupon, the Buddha delivered a 
discourse on His imperturbability, after which Pukkusa offered Him a pair of golden 
robes. As directed by the Buddha, Pukkusa presented one of the robes to the Buddha 
and the other to Venerable Ananda. 


14. What is Buddhism? 


@ 183 Philosophy deals mainly with knowledge and is not concerned with practice, 
whereas Buddhism lays special emphasis on practice and realization. 

@ 184 “By oneself is evil done; by oneself is one defiled. By oneself is evil not done; by 
oneself is one purified. Everyone has the choice to be pure or impure. No one can purify 
another.” (Dhammapada, XII, The Self, verse 165.) 

@ 187 Denouncing unfair criticism of other religions, the Buddha likens it to a man who 
looks up and spits at the sky. The spittle does not soil the sky but comes back and soils 
his own face. /* The author, Allan R. Bomhard, doesn't provide any source for this 
statement at all./ 

@ 187... if by religion is meant “a teaching which takes a view of life that is more than 
just superficial, a teaching which looks into life and not merely at it, a teaching which 
furnishes men with a guide to conduct that is in accord with this in-look, a teaching 
which enables those who give it heed to face life with fortitude and death with 
serenity,” or a system of deliverance from the ills of life, then Buddhism is a religion of 
religions. 

@ 192 Brahmacariya, “pure (chaste) or holy life,” is a term applied to the life of a 
Buddhist monk or a nun. It also applies to a lay disciple who observes the eight 
precepts (attha-sila), which includes full abstinence from sexual relations. The highest 
aim and purpose of brahmacariya is, according to the Majjhima Nikaya, Mahasaropama 
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Sutta (The Greater Discourse on the Simile of the Heartwood), no. 29, the “unshakable 
deliverance of mind” (akuppa ceto-vimutti). Cf. Nyanatiloka, Buddhist Dictionary: 
Manual of Buddhist Terms and Doctrines (4th revised edition; Kandy, Sri Lanka: 
Buddhist Publication Society [1980]), p. 43. 

192-3 An interesting interpretation of Dependent Origination (paticca-samuppada) in 
terms of happiness is found in the Samyutta Nikaya, where the Buddha says: “Suffering 
leads to Confidence (saddha); Confidence to Rapture (pamojja); Rapture to Joy (piti); 
Joy to Tranquility (passaddhi); Tranquility to Happiness (sukha); Happiness to 
Concentration (Samadhi); Concentration to the Knowledge and Vision of things as they 
truly are (yathabhuta-hanadassana); the Knowledge and Vision of things as they truly 
are to Repulsion (nibbida); Repulsion to Non-attachment (viraga); Non-attachment to 
Deliverance (vimutti); Deliverance to the Extinction of Passions (khaye-nana), that is, to 
Arahantship.” (Samyutta Nikaya, vol. Il.) 

194 Anantaram and abahiram are the words used by the Buddha. If the Buddha had 
thought: “This much of my doctrine | will not teach others,” or “Only this much of my 
doctrine will | teach others,” He would have fallen into the category of teachers who 
keep a closed fist, that is, who hold something back. If the Buddha had thought: “To 
those persons [only], | will teach,” or “To these persons, | will not teach,” He would 
have created an inner circle and an outer circle. The Buddha makes no such distinction. 
- "Desito, Ananda, maya dhammo anantaram abahiram karitva. Natthananda, 
tathagatassa dhammesu acariyamutthi. Yassa nuna, ananda, evamassa - ‘aham 
bhikkhusangham pariharissami’ti va ‘mamuddesiko bhikkhusangho’ti va, so nuna, 
ananda, bhikkhusangham arabbha kiñcideva udahareyya. Tathagatassa kho, ananda, 
na evam hoti - ‘aham bhikkhusangham pariharissami’ti va ‘mamuddesiko 
bhikkhusangho’ti va. Sakim [kim (sī. pī.)], ananda, tathagato bhikkhusangham arabbha 
kifcideva udaharissati." (DN Mahavaggapali - 3. Mahaparinibbanasuttam - par. 165, MM 
DN 2.85) -> "“I have taught the Truth without making any distinction between esoteric 
and exoteric doctrine; for, in respect of the Truth, the Tathagata has no such thing as 
the closed fist of a teacher who keeps something back.” (TLTB 194) 

200 Upali, the barber, was made, in preference to all others, chief disciple in matters 
pertaining to the Vinaya discipline. Sunita, who was honored by Kings and nobles as an 
Arahant, was a timid scavenger. The philosophic Sati was the son of a fisherman. The 
courtesan Ambapali joined the Order and attained Arahantship. Rajjumala, who was 
converted by the Buddha as she was about to commit suicide, was a slave girl. So was 
Punna, whose invitation to spend a rainy season was accepted by the Buddha in 
preference to that of the millionaire Anathapindika, her own master. Subha was the 
daughter of a smith. Capa was the daughter of a deer-stalker. 

200 One Indian writer, Hemacandra, looked down upon women as “the torch lighting 
the way to hell.” 

201 ... a wife is regarded as the “best friend” (parama sakha) of the husband. /* "Putta 
vatthu manussanam, bhariya ca [bhariyava (si.), bhariya (sya. kam.)] paramo sakha; 
Vutthim bhuta upajivanti, ye pana pathavissita’’ti." (SN Sagathavaggapali - 1. 
Devatasamyuttam - 4. Vatthusuttam, MM SN 1.34) 

201 Khema, the chief female disciple, was the beautiful consort of King Bimbisara. She 
was, at first, reluctant to see the Buddha, inasmuch as she had heard that the Buddha 
referred to external beauty in disparaging terms. ... The Buddha, who read her 
thoughts, created, by means of His psychic powers, the image of a beautiful young 
maiden standing aside fanning Him. Knema was admiring her beauty. The Buddha then 
made this created image change from youth to middle age and then to old age, till it 
finally fell on the ground with broken teeth, gray hair, and wrinkled skin. Then only did 
Khema realize the vanity of external beauty and the fleeting nature of life. 
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202 Patacara, who lost her two children, husband, parents, and brother under very 
tragic circumstances, was attracted to the Buddha’s presence by His willpower. Hearing 
the Buddha’s soothing words, she attained the first stage of Sainthood (Sotapanna) and 
entered the Order. One day, as she was washing her feet, she noticed how first the 
water trickled a little way and subsided, the second time, it flowed a little further and 
subsided, and the third time, it flowed still further and subsided. “Even so do mortals 
die,” she pondered, “either in childhood, or middle age, or when old.” The Buddha read 
her thoughts and, projecting His image before her, taught her the Dhamma. She 
attained Arahantship and later became a source of consolation to many a bereaved 
mother. 

202 Suppiya was a very devout woman who, being unable to procure some meat from 
the market, cut a piece of flesh from her thigh to prepare a soup for a sick Bhikkhu. 
203 Nakulamata was a faithful wife who, by reciting her virtues, rescued her husband 
from the jaws of death. 

203 Punabbasumata was so intent on hearing the Dhamma that she calmed her crying 
child by saying: “Be silent, O little Uttara! Be still, Punabbasu, that | may hear the 
Dhamma taught by the Master, by the Most Wise One. My own child is dear to me, and 
my husband is dear as well; dearer still than these to me is this Doctrine to explore the 
Path.” ... Samyutta Nikaya, Part | 

203 Asoka, the great Buddhist King, wrote edicts on rocks and columns, saying: “The 
living must not be nourished with the living. Even chaff with insects must not be burnt.” 
204 It may be noted at this point that Buddhism condemns neither premarital sex nor 
homosexuality. The canonical literature supports the view that homosexuality is an 
organically or genetically based orientation, with the same moral significance (or 
insignificance) as heterosexuality. 

208 A second council was held somewhere around 350 BCE, consisting of seven 
hundred members. At this council, the principles of the orthodox faction prevailed, the 
deviations from the disciplinary rules were prohibited, and the disciplinary rules and 
doctrines were again recited in the unaltered form and vindicated. 

208 A third council was held at Pataliputta somewhere around 240 BCE, under the 
patronage of the great Indian ruler Asoka, also known as Dhammasoka, the grandson of 
Chandragupta. This council consisted of a thousand members and, like the second 
council, was convened to settle disagreements among members of the Sangha. At this 
council, the disciplinary rules and the doctrines were again recited and, for the more 
conservative Theravadin School, definitively fixed. 

208 A fourth council was held around the beginning of the Common Era, but it was 
completely under the control of the less orthodox Sarvastavadin School and had no 
bearing whatsoever on the Pali Canon. It was probably around this time that the Pali 
Canon was first put into writing. 

218 ... there are the so-called “Seven Jewels” (satta-ratanani), also Known as the 
“Requisites of Enlightenment” (bodhipakkhiya-dhamma), which is a collection of active 
virtues that are to be most strenuously sought and guarded: /The Four Foundations of 
Mindfulness (satipatthana), Right Effort (Sammappadhana), Roads to Power 
(iddhipada), Spiritual Faculties (indriya), Powers (bala), The Seven Factors of 
Enlightenment (bojjnanga), The Noble Eightfold Path (ariya-atthangika-magga)./ 

222 About 83 BCE, during the reign of the pious Sri Lankan King Vatta Gamani 
Abhaya347 (104—77 BCE), a Council of Arahants was held, and the Tipitaka was, for 
the first time in the history of Buddhism, committed to writing at Aluvihara348 in Sri 
Lanka (Ceylon). 

228 Avadana ... Legendary material centering on the Buddha’s explanations of events 
by a person’s worthy deeds in a previous life. The Pali cognate of the term is Apadana. 
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Avadana designates both the class of such stories scattered within the Vinaya Pitaka 
and separate collections based upon them. Among the latter is an important anthology 
of the Sarvastivadin (“Doctrine That All Is Real”) School given the modern title 
Divyavadana (“Divine Avadana”), consisting of thirty-eight legends, including some 
about the great Buddhist emperor Asoka (Pali Asoka). The most famous and largest 
work classified as Avadana is the Mahavastu (“Great Story”), a compilation from the 
Mahasanghika (“Great Community”) School of ancient Buddhism of miraculous events 
in the life and former lives of the Buddha himself. (This footnote is taken from the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica.) 

229 Although other Vinaya schools possess appendices to their Vinayas, a handbook 
giving a systematic survey of law exists only in the Theravadin Vinaya. 

229 The Parivara (Vinaya V) is a highly technical text that has been put together from 
parts originally quite independent from each other and that sometimes even repeat the 
discussion of some Vinaya problems. The text concentrates on legal matters, leaving 
aside all framework. At the end, the author, or perhaps editor, named Dipa, is 
mentioned, who is not otherwise known. The translation of the title is not entirely clear, 
perhaps “appendix” comes the closest; it occurs in the text itself. The Parivara consists 
of nineteen chapters, but, in the Commentaries, it is called solasaparivara “appendix of 
sixteen (chapters).” ... A line of forty persons, beginning with the Buddha and 
Venerable Upali, is mentioned, enumerating prominent Vinaya teachers (Vinaya V 2, 36 
—3, 30). The last in the line is Venerable Sivatthera, who may have lived in the first 
century CE, and this is most probably the terminus post quem for the Parivara. 

230 tree at Bodhgaya, under the shade of which the Ascetic Gotama 

attained Enlightenment. The bodhi-tree branch was planted at Anuradhapura about 245 
BCE, and it may 

230 The city also contains an ancient pipal tree that is believed to have originally been 
a branch of the bodhi-tree at Bodhgaya, under the shade of which the Ascetic Gotama 
attained Enlightenment. The bodhi-tree branch was planted at Anuradhapura about 245 
BCE, and it may be the oldest tree in existence of which there is any historical record. 
230 Traditionally, there were three Theravadin fraternities in Anuradhapura358 in Sri 
Lanka based in three monasteries, each of which once possessed texts of their own. 
When King Parakkhamabahu | (1153—1186) reformed Buddhism in Sri Lanka during the 
twelfth century, the monks of the Abhayagirivihara and Jetavanavihara were reordained 
according to the Mahavihara tradition. Consequently, their texts gradually disappeared, 
and the only Theravadin texts surviving are those of one monastery, the Mahavihara. 
234 /Regarding Digha Nikaya/ it may be noted that sometimes the title of the sutta is 
given, for example, as Brahmajala or Ambattha, never as Brahmajala Sutta or 
Ambattha Sutta, etc., and that these discourses are called veyyakarana “explanation,” 
and again not suttanta “discourse, sutta.” ... In contrast to a modern author, however, 
who might imitate an actual conversation by creating a fictitious oralist, the true oral 
nature found in early Buddhist texts avoids the natural style of a typical conversation, a 
situation that resulted from the need to create a formalized text that could be easily 
remembered and handed down by the tradition. 

235 The Nikayas ... are a compendium of the Teachings, compiled so that the 
Teachings could be preserved and so that monks and nuns could learn about and 
defend the Buddhist positions, as is said in the Samyutta Nikaya (IV138, 5—9): “if, 
monks, other ascetics should ask you ... you should know the answer.” 

235 In Digha Nikaya no. 14, Mahapadana Sutta (The Great Discourse on the Lineage), 
the lives of the six predecessors of the historical Buddha are described. The life story of 
the sixth, Vipassin, is related at length and serves as the model for the latest Buddha, 
the Buddha Gotama. 
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@ 235 The most prominent text in the Digha Nikaya is no. 16, Mahaparinibbana Sutta 
(The Great Passing [The Buddha’s Last Days]). This text forms a unit with sutta no. 17, 
Mahasudassana Sutta (The Great King of Glory), which relates the legend of Kusinara, 
the place where the Buddha passed away. 

@ 236A most unusual text is Digha Nikaya no. 21, Sakkapanha Sutta (Sakka’s Questions 
[A God Consults the Buddha]). Before he himself dares to see the Buddha at the 
Indasala cave, the god Sakka sends the gandhabba367 Pancasika to serenade the 
Buddha with a song, which, indeed, is a love song. Here, a very rare literary genre has 
been preserved in a most unusual context. ... Here, /in the case of the gandhabba 
Pancasika who visited the Buddha in DN 21. Sakkapanha Sutta/ the term gandhabba 
refers to a heavenly musician. It should not be confused with the gandhabba (also 
spelled gantabba) that refers to a suitable being ready to be born in a particular womb. 
In this sense, the term is used only in this specific connection and is not to be mistaken 
for a permanent soul. 

@ 236 The last two suttas /of Digha Nikaya/, no. 33, Sangiti Sutta (The Chanting 
Together), and no. 34, Dasuttara Sutta (Expanding Decades), are arranged according to 
the number of items treated, a principle well known from the Anguttara Nikaya. Both 
discourses are delivered by Venerable Sariputta. 

@ 237-8 Kevaddha Sutta (What Brahma Did Not Know): In this sutta, the Buddha refuses 
to allow a Bhikkhu to perform a miracle. The Buddha tells the story of a monk who 
visited the devas (celestial beings) to question them about where the four great 
elements cease without remainder. No one there could answer him — not even the 
Great Brahma, who referred him back to the Buddha for an answer. 

@ 238 Mahasudassana Sutta (The Great King of Glory): This sutta relates the story of a 
previous existence of the Buddha as King Sudassana, told by the Buddha on His death- 
bed. 

@ 239 Payasi Sutta (About Payasi [Debate with a Skeptic]): In this sutta, Venerable 
Kumara-Kassapa converts Prince Payasi from the wrong view that there is no future life 
or reward for actions. /* This is the sutta, where | believe ven. Kumara-Kassapa 
misunderstood the Buddha's teachings on the time difference in heavens vs. human 
realm. The monk understood it as that the time runs faster in heavens, whereas, based 
on the story of the Buddha visiting a Brahma world and teaching in Tavatimsa, it seems 
that the time in the heavens and earth are the same, only in heavens their days are 
longer, in a similar way like a day is longer in the North Pole, where a day and night 
together may take 12 months./ 

@ 240 As in the Digha Nikaya, there is a text in the Majjhima Nikaya that is repeated four 
times, nos. 131—134: (1) no. 131, Bhaddekaratta Sutta, Savatthi; (2) no. 132, Ananda- 
bhaddekarata Sutta, Savatthi; (3) no. 133, Mahakaccana-bhaddekarata Sutta, 
Rajagaha; and (4) no. 134, Lomasakangiya-bhaddekarata Sutta, Kapilavatthu. The first 
sutta (no. 131) is delivered by the Buddha Himself in a way that is perhaps unique in 
the Tipitaka. At the beginning, four verses are recited and then explained: This is called 
uddesa “outline,” followed by vibhanga “commentary,” Majjhima Nikaya Ill, no. 187, 18, 
a literary form that is used frequently in later times. The second sutta (no. 132) is 
recited Venerable Ananda, with the Buddha approving, and, in the third sutta (no. 133), 
the Buddha recites only the verses and then has them explained by Mahakassapa, who 
is the monk who knows in full what the Buddha means. The last sutta (no. 134) is the 
same text repeated at Kapilavatthu. The sutta extols the fame of the deity 
Bhaddekaratta, who has heard of this text even in the Tavattimsa Heaven and asks 
Lomasakangiya about it. 

@ 240 Some texts of the Majjhima Nikaya seem to be younger than those in the Digha 
Nikaya, when it is stated that the dialogue has taken place after the parinibbana of the 
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Buddha has taken place, such as Majjhima Nikaya no. 84, Madhura Sutta, or no. 94, 
Ghotamukha Sutta, where the legend about the foundation of the Ghotamukhi Hall in 
Pataliputta is related in an appendix. 

241 Majjhima Nikaya no. 140, Dhatuvibhanga Sutta, tells of the novice Pukkusati, who 
meets the Buddha by chance without knowing Him, because he received his lower 
ordination from some other monk. Only after being taught by the Buddha Himself does 
he recognize Him and asks for the higher ordination (upasampada), but, sadly, he dies 
before bowl and robe are at hand. Still the Buddha declares that Pukkusati will enter 
nibbana even without ever having become a fully ordained monk. /* The story also 
mentions that the novice and the Buddha were very tired after traveling a long 
distance. They, instead of taking rest they both sat down to meditate./ 

241 ... former fellow student of the Buddha, Bharanduka Kalama, is mentioned in the 
Tikanipata of the Anguttara Nikaya. 

245 [Majjhima Nikaya] 47. Vimamsaka Sutta (The Inquirer): In this sutta, the Buddha 
invites the Bhikkhus to make a thorough investigation /* examination/ of Himself in 
order to determine whether or not He can be accepted as fully Enlightened. 

248 [Majjhima Nikaya] 85. Bodhirajakumara Sutta (To Prince Bodhi): In this sutta, the 
Buddha counters the claim that pleasure is to be gained through pain with an account 
of His own quest for Enlightenment. 

249 [Majjhima Nikaya] 97. Dnananhjani Sutta (To Dhananjani): In this sutta, Sariputta 
explains to the Brahmin Dhananjani that family duties are no excuse for wrong-doing. 
250 [Majjhima Nikaya] 105. Sunakkhatta Sutta (To Sunakkhatta): In this sutta, the 
Buddha discusses the problem of an individual’s overestimation of his progress in 
meditation. 

250 [Majjhima Nikaya] 108. Gopakamoggallana Sutta (With Gopaka Moggallana): In this 
sutta, after the death of the Buddha, Venerable Ananda explains to Vassakara that the 
Dhamma is now the only guide. 

250 [Majjhima Nikaya] 112. Chabbisodhana Sutta (The Sixfold Purity): In this sutta, the 
Buddha discusses the questions to ask a Bhikkhu who claims he has attained 
Arahantship and how he would answer if his claim were genuine. 

251 [Majjhima Nikaya] 120. Sankharuppatti Sutta (Reappearance by Aspiration): This 
sutta contains a discourse on the development of the five qualities enabling a Bhikkhu 
to determine the conditions of his rebirth. 

251 [Majjhima Nikaya] 125. Dantabhumi Sutta (The Grade of the Tamed): In this sutta, 
the Buddha uses the simile of elephant training to show how one should instruct 
another in the Dhamma. 

252 [Majjhima Nikaya] 129. Balapandita Sutta (Fools and Wise Men): This sutta 
discusses the sufferings of woeful states or life as an animal that a fool reaps through 
his evil deeds after death, and the pleasures of the celestial realms that a wise man 
reaps through his good deeds after death. 

252 [Majjhima Nikaya] 138. Uddesavibhanga Sutta (The Exposition of a Summary): In 
this sutta, Venerable Mahakaccana elaborates on a brief saying of the Buddha on the 
training on consciousness and the overcoming of agitation. 

252 [Majjhima Nikaya] 142. Dakkhinavibhanga Sutta (The Exposition of Offerings): In 
this sutta, the Buddha enumerates fourteen kinds of personal offerings and seven kinds 
made to the Sangha. 

253 [Majjhima Nikaya] 143. Anathapindikovada Sutta (Advice to Anathapindika): This 
sutta deals with the death of Anathapindika, his rebirth in Tusita heaven, and his 
appearance before the Buddha. 

253 [Majjhima Nikaya] 149. Mahasalayatanika Sutta (The Greater Discourse on the 
Sixfold Base): In this sutta, the Buddha discusses how wrong view about the six kinds of 
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sense experience leads to future bondage, while right view about them leads to 
liberation. 

253 [Majjhima Nikaya] 150. Nagaravindeyya Sutta (To the Nagaravindans): In this 
sutta, the Buddha explains to a group of Brahmin householders what kinds of ascetics 
and Brahmins should be venerated. 

253 [Majjhima Nikaya] 151. 151. Pindapataparisuddhi Sutta (The Purification of 
Almsfood): This sutta contains a discourse by the Buddha to Venerable Sariputta on 
how a Bhikkhu should review himself to make himself worthy of almsfood. 

255 ... occasionally the Samyutta Nikaya has text that might fit well into the Majjhima 
Nikaya, as does the Cittasamyutta, Samyutta Nikaya IV 281, 11—304, 26, which relates 
different events in the life of the householder Citta, who was a lay follower of the 
Buddha for thirty years. It is noteworthy that Venerable Isidatta, while instructing Citta, 
refers to and actually quotes from the Digha Nikaya. Quotations of this kind seem to 
occur only in the Samyutta Nikaya and the Anguttara Nikaya. 

256 [Samyutta Nikaya] 2.19. Lakkhana: Questions of Venerable Lakkhana on hungry 
ghosts (petas). 

257 [Samyutta Nikaya] 3.29. Naga: Enumeration of four kinds of nagas (serpents). 

257 [Samyutta Nikaya] 3.30. Supanna: Enumeration of four kinds of garudas (magical 
birds). 

257 [Samyutta Nikaya] 3.31. Gandhabbakaya: Description of the gandhabbas (celestial 
musicians). 

257 [Samyutta Nikaya] 3.32. Valahaka: Description of the valahakas (cloud spirits). 
257 [Samyutta Nikaya] 4.40. Moggallana: Venerable Moggallana explains the 
meditative absorptions (jhana) to the Bhikkhus. 

259 Strictly speaking, the numerical arrangement /in Anguttara Nikaya/ works only 
from Ekaka- to Pancaka-nipata, because the number necessary for the chapters on six 
and higher is sometimes reached only by adding up groups of 3+3 or 5+4, or even 
3+3+3+2 items in the case of the Ekadasakanipata. ... 260 The paticcasamuppada 
“(teaching on) Dependent Origination,” with its twelve links, is missing, since it would 
not fit into a numerical structure ending with eleven. 

260 ... lament of Pasenadi, the king of Kosala, about the death of his wife, Queen 
Mallika, and his consolation by the Buddha (Anguttara Nikaya Ill, 57, 1— 19), for this 
reads as if preserved only to commemorate that queen. It is followed by a story of 
considerable interest for cultural history. After the death of his wife, Queen Bhadda, 
King Munda refuses to eat or take a bath, and tries to preserve the corpse of his wife in 
oil (Anguttara Nikaya III 57—62). Only after being instructed by the Buddha about the 
vanity of his plan does he have her cremated and even builds a stupa for her 
(Anguttara Nikaya Ill 62, 27). 

262 [Anguttara Nikaya 4] (24) Bhikkhus should not retire to the forest if given to: lust, 
malice, envy, or lacking common-sense. 

262-3 [Anguttara Nikaya] Dasaka Nipata: This section deals with ten contemplations: 
(1) impermanence; (2) non-self; (3) death; (4) disagreeableness of food; (5) indifference 
to the world; (6—9) bone and four stages of a decomposing corpse: worm-infested, 
black with decay, fissured through decay, and bloated; ... 

264 The Khuddaka Patha is not accepted in either the Digha- or Majjhima-bhanakas. 
Both call the Knuddaka Nikaya the Khuddakagantha (Sumangalavilasini 15, 15.29), but, 
while the Digha-bhanakas include it in the Abhidhamma, the Majjhima-bhanakas place 
it in the Sutta Pitaka. 

267 [Udana - Cula Vagga] ... the Buddha enunciated the five advantages of leading a 
pure life and the five disadvantages of not doing so. 
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268 Some of the concepts developed in the Udana are fairly old and have counterparts 
in both Jainism and the Upanishads. 

270 [Suttanipata 2. Cula Vagga] 3. Hiri Sutta (Shame) : A dissertation on the nature of 
true friendship. 

271 [Suttanipata 2. Cula Vagga] 14. Dhammika Sutta (Dhammika) : The Buddha 
explains to the lay disciple Dhammika the respective duties of a Bhikkhu and a lay 
person, the latter being expected to keep the Five Precepts and observe Uposatha 
days. 

272 [Suttanipata 3. Maha Vagga] 12. Dvayatanupassana Sutta (Origination and 
Cessation [of Suffering]) : Suffering arises from grasping, ignorance, the five 
aggregates, desire, attachment, effort, food, etc. 

274 There are also parallels outside of the Theravadin canon, and a reference probably 
to a Sutta Nipata text on the Asokan inscriptions, if the munigatha and the 
moneyasutta mentioned on the Bairat edict are really Sutta Nipata | 12 Muni Sutta. The 
munigatha are also mentioned in an enumeration of texts in Divyavadana 20, 23, and 
following, and 35, 1, together with the arthavarglyani sutrani, which may correspond to 
Sutta Nipata IV Atthakavagga. 

275 The age of the different parts of the Vimana Vatthu and Peta Vatthu does not seem 
to be uniform. Some vatthus are considered later additions, even within the Theravadin 
tradition, being only included in the canon during the Second Council. 

275 The number of Elders who are supposed to have spoken these verses is 
unanimously 264. No figures for the Therigatha are available in the Commentary. At the 
end of the text, 494 verses and 101 nuns are counted. Again, the uddanas list 116 nuns 
and 494 verses. The actual number of nuns who spoke the verses is only 73. 

276 ... although the Commentary states that Venerable Ananda recited these 
collections at the First Council, other verses are supposed to be much younger, even by 
the tradition, and as having been added on the occasion of the Second Council, or still 
later, at the time of the Third Council under Asoka. 

277 The total number of Jatakas was 550, but only 547 survive. The names and 
numbers of the three lost Jatakas are still known: 497, Velama Jataka; 498, Maha- 
govinda Jataka; and 499, Sumedhapandita Jataka, though their content is lost. Reliefs 
extant in Myanmar (Burma) depicting a single scene of each Jataka do not give a clue 
about the contents. 550 Jatakas are only known to have existed in Myanmar once, 
where they were probably brought from Kani in South India. 

278 The Nidanakatha /of Jataka/ s divided into three chapters. The Durenidana “Cause, 
Origin of the Remote Past” tells the story from the time of the previous Buddha 
Dipamkara, who declares that Sumedha will be a future Buddha; the Aridurenidana 
“Cause, Origin in the not so Remote Past” refers to the time from the birth of the 
Bodhisatta in the Tusita Heaven to the Enlightenment; and the Santikenidana “Cause, 
Origin in the Near Past” is devoted to the time up to the parinibbana. At the end, the 
story of the gift of the Jetavana by Anathapindika is told; it is in the Jetavana that most 
Jatakas are supposed to have been spoken by the Buddha. The Nidanakatha is the most 
important Theravadin source for information on the life of the Buddha. ... Because all 
Jatakas must have been accompanied by prose from the very beginning, though 
ancient prose texts are available only for very few Jatakas, it has been surmised that 
this prose was not necessarily transmitted in a fixed wording. It is assumed that the 
story as such has been attached to a verse and was told in the words of the respective 
narrator. This particular type of literature, with a given verse loosely surrounded by 
prose, is called an akhyana “narrative” and can be traced back perhaps even to the 
Rig-Veda. ... 279 ... it is not unlikely that the Theravadin Jatakas are a composite 
collection consisting of 500 sets of verses plus fifty small epics. 
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279 Niddesa (Expositions): The Niddesa is divided into two parts: (1) Mahaniddesa, a 
commentary on the Atthakavagga of the Sutta Nipata, and (2) Culanidessa, a 
commentary on the Parayanavagga and the Khaggavisana Sutta (The Rhinoceros 
Horn), also of the Sutta Nipata. The Niddesa is itself commented on in the 
Saddhammapajjotika of Upasena and is there attributed to Venerable Sariputta. ... 280 
An interesting remark on the history of the Niddesa is found in the Vinaya Commentary, 
where it is reported that it was nearly lost — for a certain period of time, only a single 
monk named Maharakkhita still knew it by heart. ... The Niddesa occasionally quotes 
directly from the canon, but only from the Sutta Pitaka. It is interesting that not all 
quotations marked as such in the text can be verified. The age of the Niddesa has been 
discussed at great length by Sylvain Lévi (1863—1935) in 1925, who arrived at a date 
in the second century CE, arguing from the geographical horizon of the text. This date 
has recently been disputed by Norman (in 1983), who argues in favor of a much earlier 
date at the time of Asoka. The question of dating needs reexamination. It is, however, 
certain that the Niddesa does not belong to the old canonical texts and that a date 
after Asoka does not seem unlikely. 

280 Patisambhidamagga (Book on Analytical Knowledge404): The Patisambhidamagga 
is a detailed analysis of concepts and practices already mentioned in the Vinaya Pitaka 
and the Digha, Samyutta, and Anguttara Nikayas. It is divided into three sections: (1) 
Maha Vagga, (2) Yuganaddha Vagga, and (3) Panna Vagga, each vagga containing ten 
topics (katha). 

281 ... the Patisambhidamagga is also ascribed to Venerable Sariputta, who talks about 
four patisambhidas405 in the Catukka Nipata of the Anguttara Nikaya Il 160, 19—37. ... 
The purpose of the Patisambhidamagga may have been the first, and not very 
successful, attempt to systematize the Abhidhamma in the form of a handbook. If so, it 
could be a forerunner of both the Vimuttimagga and the Visuddhimagga. In contrast to 
these later texts, which are well organized and composed with great care, the 
Patisambhidamagga seems to be rather patched together. 

281 Apadana (Lives of Arahants): The Apadana contains the tales, in verse, of the 
former lives of 550 Bhikkhus and 40 Bhikkhunis. The Apadana, which is not recognized 
as Canonical by the Dighabhanakas, was one of the last books added to the Pali Canon. 
It seems to be younger than the Buddhavamsa, but much older than the 
Commentaries. The geographical horizon seems to be similar to the one of the Niddesa. 
The exact meaning of the title, which corresponds to Sanskrit avadana, and which 
designates a class of literature, is not known. 

281 Patisambhida may be translated as “analytical knowledge” or “discrimination.” 
Patisambhida is of four kinds: analytical knowledge pertaining to: (1) analysis of 
meanings “in extension” (atthapatisambhida); (2) analysis of reasons, conditions, or 
causal relations (dhammapatisambhida); (3) analysis of [meanings “in intension” as 
given in] definitions (niruttipatisambhida); and (4) analysis of the intellect to which 
things knowable by the foregoing processes are presented (patibhanapatisambhida). 
Cf. Nyanatiloka, Buddhist Dictionary: Manual of Buddhist Terms and Doctrines (4th 
revised edition; Kandy, Sri Lanka: Buddhist Publication Society [1980]), pp. 162—163. 
282 ... some passages of the Apadana are near to texts from other Buddhist schools: 
for example, Apadana no. 390, Pubbakammapiloti, runs partially parallel to the 
Mulasarvastavadin Anavataptagatha. 

283 The contents of the Buddhavamsa partly overlap with the Jataka-nidana, where 
verses from the Buddhavamsa are quoted. The same is true for the introduction to the 
Atthasalini. A quotation from an otherwise unknown Dvadasasahassabuddhavamsa has 
recently been discovered. 
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283 The Cariya Pitaka contains thirty-five Jataka tales in verse, illustrating seven of the 
Ten Perfections (parami, paramita) ... The Cariya Pitaka is divided into three sections 
and contains thirty-five stories from the former lives of the Buddha as a Bodhisatta. 
Consequently, the Cariya Pitaka is near to the Jatakas, where thirty-two of the thirty- 
five stories can be traced. In the Cariya Pitaka, however, the verses have been provided 
with a strong Buddhist touch often missing in the Jataka verses. Therefore, the author 
of the prose Jatakas often quotes from the Cariya Pitaka. 

284 Whoever the great author or authors may have been, it has to be admitted that the 
Abhidhamma must be the product of an intellectual genius comparable only to the 
Buddha. This is evident from the intricate and subtle Patthana Pakarana, which 
describes the various causal relations in detail. 

284 The matika,411 or “matrices,” of the Abhidhamma, such as kusala dhamma 
(Wholesome States), akusala dhamma (Unwholesome States), avyakata dhamma 
(Neutral States), etc., which have been elaborated in six of the books of the 
Abhidhamma (Kathavatthu412 being excluded), were expounded by the Buddha. ... The 
matika (matrices) are referred to in the Mahaparinibbana Sutta (Digha Nikaya no. 16). 
285 While the Sutta Pitaka contains the conventional teaching (vohara desana), the 
Abhidhamma Pitaka contains the ultimate teaching (paramattha desana). 

285-6 Three parts of the canon are referred to for the first time in a late part of the 
Sutta Vibhanga in the Vinaya Pitaka (Vinaya IV 344, 17). The word abhidhamma occurs 
in earlier parts of the canon, but without any technical connotation, simply meaning 
“things related to the teaching.” The Commentary explains Abhidhamma as “higher 
Dhamma.” ... This division /of Abhidhamma into seven works such as Dhammasangani 
etc./ is described for the first time in the introduction to the Milinda-panha416 
(Milindapanha 12, 21—31) and discussed at length in the Dhammasangani 
Commentary (Atthasalini 3, 21—10, 30). ... The language of the Abhidhamma texts is 
clearly distinct from the usage found in the first two Pitakas. Brief questions are 
answered by lists of concepts, very often in formulas. Thus, the Abhidhamma texts use 
a method of explanation also found in the Niddesa, with its explicative formulas. 

287 ... the Buddha first taught the Abhidhamma to His deceased mother, along with 
other deities, in the Tavattimsa Heaven during the fourth week after His Enlightenment 
(Atthasalini 13, 12). 

287-8 The tradition of how it was transmitted on earth begins with Venerable Sariputta 
and includes Venerable Mahinda, who brought the Abhidhamma to Sri Lanka, according 
to the Commentary (Atthasalini 32, 13—20). 

288 ... the Vibhanga contains eighteen chapters. A first matika is treated in Chapters 1 
—6, a second one in Chapters 7—15. These matikas consist of very old lists, such as 
the five aggregates (pancakkhandha), the twelve sense bases (ayatana), etc., which 
are frequently discussed in the Sutta Pitaka. Thus, the Vibhanga systematizes old 
material, and this text is considered to be the oldest in the Abhidhamma Pitaka. The 
last three chapters of the Vibhanga were originally independent small books on 
Abhidhamma separate from the beginning of the text. Chapter 16, Nanavibhanga, is 
arranged according to the same numerical principle as the Anguttara Nikaya. The last 
chapter of the Vibhanga is the Dnammahadayavibhanga, with a matika of its own 

289 It is stated in the Saratthappakasini (Saratthappakasini II 201, 25) that the 
Dhatukatha and some other parts of the Abhidhamma Pitaka were not recited during 
the first three councils. /* "Tisso pana sangitiyo anaru/ham dhatukatha arammanakatha 
asubhakatha nanavatthukatha vijjakarandakoti imehi paficahi kathavatthuhi 
paribahiram gulhavinayam gulhavessantaram gu/lhamahosadham vannapitakam 
angulimalapitakam ratthapalagajjitam alavakagajjitam vedallapitakanti 
abuddhavacanam pariyattisaddhammappatirupakam nama." (SN Nidanavagga- 
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Atthakatha - 5. Kassapasamyuttam - 13. 
Saddhammappatirupakasuttavannana, MM SNA 2.201; "QQ0000000 000000000 
QOOUUOOUU000009 OOOCOOOC OOCOOOCOOOC OOCOOOOOOOO OOCOOOOO OOCOOCCOOOOOO OCOOOO 
OOCOOOOOO OCOOO OOOCOOCOCOOCOOOO COOCCOCOCOOOOOO OOOOOOOOO OOCOOOOOO ... GOO 


OOOOUOO00000000000000000 duddddddddduuu0g ooooooooio OCOCLCCOO SNA Nissaya 
MM pp.179-180, PDF p.179-180; the Subcommentary further explains that 


Dhatukatha is Mahādhātukathā - "“Dhātukathātí mahādhātukatham vadati.") 

289 Except for the mātikā, this text /of Puggalapaññatti/ is particularly near to Digha 
Nikāya, sutta no. 34, Dasuttara Sutta, and to the Anguttara Nikāya, and, indeed, texts 
from the Anguttara Nikāya have been included in the Puggalapannatti, though not 
mechanically, for the address bhikkhave “monks” has been regularly removed from the 
text. Thus, the “remembered orally” prevalent in the suttas and even in the Vinaya 
texts has been given up in favor of the style appropriate for a treatise on philosophy. ... 
the Puggalapannatti seems to be a specific Theravadin creation not belonging to the 
common stock of Abhidhamma texts. 

290 The Kathavatthu is divided into four Pannasaka “groups of fifty (points to be 
discussed),” which, in turn, are subdivided into twenty vaggas, each with a varying 
number of disputed items. At the end, three further vaggas are added. This somewhat 
irregular structure seems to indicate that the text has been growing over a certain 
period of time, and, whenever new controversies arose, they were included. 

291 A little more than two hundred points are discussed in the Kathavatthu, although it 
seems that the tradition assumes a larger number. According to the Commentaries, 
Moggalliputta Tissa used five hundred orthodox, and the same number of heretical, 
suttas to demonstrate his purpose. There are, indeed, quotations from the Sutta Pitaka, 
which are always accepted as authoritative even by the opponents of the Theravadin 
point of view. It is interesting that sometimes the wording seems to be slightly different 
from the received text. Among these quotations is a verse from the Nidhikanda, the 
only reference to a text from the Khuddaka Nikaya, 

291 In its main features, Pali is clearly a (north-)western Middle Indo-Aryan language, 
and, as such, it could not have been the language actually spoken by the Buddha, 
which was probably Magadhi, an eastern Middle Indo-Aryan language. In the earliest 
times, the Buddhist teachings were preached in the vernaculars of the major centers 
such as Ujjayini, Mathura, Vaisall, and Kauśambī (using their Sanskrit designations). 
Traces of elements from Middle Indo-Aryan languages other than Pali can be found here 
and there in the texts of the Theravadin Canon. Cf. T. Y. Elizarenkova and V. N. 
Toporov, The Pali Language (Moscow: “Nauka” Publishing House [1976]), pp. 14—22, 
and Oskar von Hinuber, A Handbook of Pali Literature (Berlin and New York, NY: Walter 
de Gruyter [2000]), pp. 4—5. 

293 According to the [Yamaka] Commentary, there are three sets of pairs: (1) 
Atthayamaka, (2) Dnammayamaka, and (3) Pucchayamaka, besides an additional 
second division into ten pairs, also named in the Commentary. These items, which 
actually follow the Vibhanga-matika, are recognized as a matika in the much later 
Mohavicchedani. The subdivision of the Yamaka is still more complicated, and it is 
important for the history of the text that the seventh of the ten yamakas does not occur 
in the Vibhanga-matika, which has already been observed by the Commentary. This 
chapter may be a later addition. 

293-4 The title /of Patthana/ is explained as “basis (for all other Abhidhamma texts),” 
for the twenty-four triads (tika) and the one hundred dyads (duka) are considered to be 
the matika for all Abhidhamma texts. This, of course, does not agree with the historical 
development. Traditionally, it is assumed that the triads and dyads just mentioned 
were spoken by the Buddha Himself, while another forty-two dyads have been added 
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by Venerable Sariputta. It has been recognized by the tradition that the basis of the 
Patthana are Digha Nikaya no. 33, Sangiti Sutta, and no. 34, Dasuttara Sutta, together 
with the Anguttara Nikaya. The text is thought to facilitate the use of the suttas for 
Abhidhamma specialists, and this is the purpose usually ascribed to the Patthana by 
tradition. 

@ 297 The Buddha passed away in His eightieth year on the full moon day of Vesak. His 
death was an irreparable loss. All His followers, with the exception of Anagamis and 
Arahants, were plunged into deep grief and were weeping and lamenting. 

@ 297 The Buddha passed away in His eightieth year on the full moon day of Vesak. His 
death was an irreparable loss. All His followers, with the exception of Anagamis and 
Arahants, were plunged into deep grief and were weeping and lamenting. However, a 
certain Bhikkhu named Subhadda, who had entered the Order in his old age, was the 
only one who rejoiced over the death of the Buddha. 

@ 298 According to tradition, the Abhidhamma was recited by all of the Arahants who 
were present at the convocation. 

@ 298 The Tipitika was committed to writing at Aluvihara in Sri Lanka about 83 BCE in the 
reign of King Vatta Gamani Abhaya. 

@ 299 Ultimately, /at the Second Buddhist Council/ in the presence of eight distinguished 
Arahants who had assembled at Valukarama in Vesali, Venerable Sabbakami, being 120 
years from his higher ordination (upasampada), when questioned by Venerable Revata, 
judged that they /the ten points claimed by Bhikkhus of the Vajji clan as not unlawful/ 
were all unlawful according to the Vinaya. After this, Venerable Revata chose 700 
distinguished Arahants to attend a council in order to protect the Dnamma from 
degeneration and corruption. This Second Council lasted eight months. King Kalasoka 
acted as the royal patron. Venerable Sabbakami was the presiding Thera. Among the 
assembled Arahants, Venerables Sabbakami, Salha, Revata, Yasa, Sambhuta, 
Khujjasobhita, and Sanavasika, all pupils of Venerable Ananda, and Venerables 
Vasabhagamika and Sumana, pupils of Venerable Anuruddha, had the good fortune to 
have lived in the Buddha’s own time. 

@ 300 Venerable Moggalliputta /* Moggaliputta/ Tissa availed himself of the opportunity 
to convene the Third Council in order to protect the Dhamma and sasana from 
degeneration and corruption. One thousand Arahants participated in the council, which 
was held at Asokarama in Pataliputta in the eighteenth year of King Asoka’s reign, 236 
years after the parinibbana of the Buddha. Venerable Moggalliputta Tissa was the 
presiding Thera, and it was he who was responsible for the composition of the 
Kathavatthu-Pakarama, which was then incorporated into the Abhidhamma as the 
seventh book. 


19. The Buddhist Schools 


@ 301 /Soon after the first convocation of Arahants the Buddhist community fell apart./ 
Indian Buddhist tradition generally speaks of eighteen such sects, but that is merely a 
traditional number, and, in fact, more than thirty are known to have existed, at least in 
name. 

@ 305 Over the centuries, they /Pudgalavadins, Vatsiputriyas, Sammitiyas/ provided a 
constant irritant to disputants of other sects and, in some ways, they were the 
forerunners of Mahayana philosophy. There exists a close analogy between the pudgala 
and the “Suchness,” or “Emptiness,” of the Madhyamikas, while the “Store- 
consciousness” of the Yogacarins had many of the attributes that the Pudgalavadins 
assigned to the pudgala. 
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@ 305... the split between the Sarvastavadins and the Vibhajyavadins was brought about 
by the pan-realistic doctrine of Katyayaniputra, who taught that not only the present, 
but also the past and future events are real. It appears that King Asoka sided with the 
Vibhajyavadins, and that, as a consequence, the Sarvastavadins went north and settled 
in Kashmir, which remained their center for more than a thousand years. 

@ 307 The Mahayana represents a great creative flowering of various potentials latent in 
the Buddha’s basic Teachings. South India is generally thought to have been where it 
originated, though Edward Conze (1904—1979) maintains that the northwest was 
another focal area. Conze stresses the importance of non-Indian influences from both 
the Mediterranean and Iranian worlds on its development, and it was in the south and 
northwest that those influences were generally most prevalent. Non-Buddhist Indian 
influences must also have played a role. Mahayana Buddhism developed in two stages: 
first in an unsystematic form, which went on between 100 BCE and 500 CE, and then, 
beginning around 150 CE, in a systematized philosophical form, which led to two 
distinct schools, the Madhyamika and the Yogacarin. 

@ 308 [Mahayana] The Trikaya Doctrine: As a development of pre-existing notions, the 
Mahayana accorded the Buddha three bodies: 

O Nirmanakaya: His “transformation (or appearance) body.” This is the body in 
which He appears in the world for the benefit of suffering beings. It is not a real, 
physical body but more of a phantom-like appearance assumed by: 

O — Dharmakaya: His “Dharma body,” wherein He is one with the eternal Dharma 
that lies beyond all dualities and conceptions. There is also: 

O — Sambhogakaya: His “enjoyment (or bliss) body.” This is the body that appears 
to Bodhisattvas in the celestial realm where they commune with the truth of the 
Mahayana. 

... 315 For the Mahayana, the Buddha is not a historical person. He is the 
Essence of all Being (dharmakaya); He has a glorious Divine Form 
(sambhogakaya), and He assumes, at will, various forms to deliver beings from 
delusion and to propagate the Dharma (nirmanakaya). 

@ 309 The emergence of celestial Bodhisattvas like Amitabha gave rise to devotional 
cults. Formerly, the tendency in Buddhism had been distinctly heroic: spiritual progress 
was possible only through intense personal effort. Now, it became possible to direct 
prayers for help to god-like beings who could intercede on one’s behalf. This was 
carried to the extreme in the Pure Land School, whose development, it may be 
mentioned, was almost certainly influenced by Nestorian Christianity, which had 
become established in small enclaves in both India and China. These god-like beings 
could also be worshiped through puja and other devotional practices. There are 
similarities here with the bhakti cults of Hinduism, which undoubtedly had a direct 
influence on these developments. 

@ 309 [Nestorian Christianity] A Christian sect originating in Asia Minor and Syria out of 
the condemnation of Nestorius and his teachings by the Councils of Ephesus (431 CE) 
and Chalcedon (451 CE). Nestorian Christianity stresses the independence of the divine 
and human natures of Christ and, in effect, suggests that they were two persons 
loosely united. In modern times, they are represented by the Church of the East, or 
Persian Church, usually referred to in the West as the Assyrian, or Nestorian, Church. 
Most of its members — numbering about 170,000 — live in Iraq, Syria, and Iran. (This 
footnote is taken from the Encyclopaedia Britannica.) 

@ 311 The new Mahayana ideas, ideals, and orientations were proclaimed in a body of 
new sutras, which Edward Conze has described as “one of the most magnificent 
outbursts of creative energy known to human history and it was sustained for about 
four to five centuries.” Often, the historical Buddha, Buddha Gotama, is cited as the 
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author of these scriptures, and fictitious stories had to be created to explain why the 
works in question took so long to come to light. It might be claimed, for instance, that 
the Buddha had decided that a particular sutra had to be hidden away until the world 
was ready to receive the unusually deep teachings that it contained. ... They are 
usually much longer and less immediately accessible than the original scriptures, more 
elaborate and mystical, more poetic, and often encrusted with rich imagery and other 
ornate stylistic embellishments. As stated by Sangharakshita: “Spiritual truths are 
conveyed, not through the medium of words alone, but symbolically by means of 
gorgeous phantasmagoria.” 

313 Finally, it should be mentioned that the terms “Hinayana” and “Mahayana” are 
later introductions and are unknown in the early canonical texts or their commentaries. 
Historically, the Theravada existed long before these terms came into being. 
Theravadin Buddhism was introduced to Sri Lanka in the third century BCE during the 
reign of King Asoka of India. At that time, the Mahayana School did not even exist — it 
developed some three centuries later. The Theravada remained intact in Sri Lanka and 
did not play any role in the disputes between the Hinayana and Mahayana Schools that 
arose at a later period in India. Therefore, it is not legitimate to include Theravada in 
either of these two categories. 

313 The Madhyamika School was founded by Nagarjuna,470 a south Indian monk- 
philosopher of genius whose birth was, according to legend, predicted by the Buddha 
Himself and who was reported to have received instruction from the nagas (serpent 
kings) in their palace beneath the sea. His major work is the Mulamadhyamakakarika 
(“Fundamentals of the Middle Way”). In the great tradition set by the Buddha, 
Nagarjuna devised new ways for driving us into the arms of the inconceivable. Rather 
than propounding a philosophy as such, he advocated a method, the technical term for 
which is “dialectic,” which, if rigorously applied, would reveal the inherent absurdity of 
all philosophies. In this way, the practitioner would ideally be liberated from all 

views. ... Indian Buddhist monk-philosopher and founder of the Madhyamika (“Middle 
Path”) School, whose clarification of the concept of sunyata (“emptiness”) is regarded 
as an intellectual and spiritual achievement of the highest order. Hardly any reliable 
dates (second/third century CE) for his life are known. He is recognized as a patriarch 
by several later Buddhist schools. The two basic works that are substantially his and 
that have remained available in Sanskrit are the Mulamadhyamakakarika 
(“Fundamentals of the Middle Way”) (more commonly known as Madhyamika Karika) 
and Vigrahavyavartani (“Averting the Arguments”), both critical analyses of views 
about the origin of existence, the means of knowledge, and the nature of reality. (This 
footnote is taken from the Encyclopaedia Britannica.) For a detailed discussion of 
Madhyamika philosophy, cf. T. R. V. Murti, The Central Philosophy of Buddhism: A Study 
of the Madhyamika System (London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd. [second edition 
1960]). Warning: this is an extremely difficult work, which demands an in-depth 
knowledge of Indian and Buddhist philosophy and literature and a thorough 
understanding of Sanskrit technical terms on the part of the reader. It is not for 
beginners. 

314 The Yogacarin (or Vijhanavada) School flourished in the fourth century CE, and its 
principal proponents were Asanga and his younger brother Vasubandhu, who came 
from northwest India. The Yogacarins took a more positive approach than the 
Madhyamikas. They maintained that all is mind, or consciousness, hence their central 
doctrine of citta-matra: “mind-only” or “nothing but consciousness.” Indeed, 
“Cittamatra” is yet another name for this school. According to this view, the objects of 
the world do not exist per se but are created from and by the mind. 315 ... the idea of a 
store consciousness (alaya-vijhana), a kind of collective unconscious in which the seeds 
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of all potential phenomena are stored and from which they ceaselessly pour into 
manifestation. Delusion (moha), also a creation of the mind, consists in taking these for 
real, whereas they are, in truth, just projections of mind. The cure for this sickness is 
seeing through the illusion, and by means of the practice of meditation (from which the 
whole orientation of the school undoubtedly sprang), establishing a pure consciousness 
devoid of all content. This is called “revolution at the basis.” ... The greatest Yogacarin 
logician was Dignaga (second half of the fourth century CE), a pupil of Vasubandhu. 
[Dignaga’s main disciple was Dharmakirti. ] 

323 Samadhi is a necessary preliminary to jhana and always accompanies it in all its 
stages. Three levels of samadhi are distinguished: (1) preliminary concentration 
(parikamma-samadhi), which is present whenever one directs one’s mind to any of the 
various subjects of concentration; (2) access concentration (upacara-samadhi), which is 
the level of concentration that approaches, or comes near to, the first jhana; and (3) 
attainment concentration (appana-samadhi), which is the level of concentration that is 
present during the jhanas. 

325 “Robe Month” (civaramasa) was the month immediately following the “Rains”. It 
was the time specially set apart for providing the Bhikkhus with necessary robes. 
“Extraordinary Fortnight” (patinarakapakkha) was originally the first half of Robe 
Month, but the term was also applied to the whole month and even to the whole 
“Rains”. 


Part Three - The Dhamma 


333 ... itis generally believed that the Buddha taught this particular discourse /* 
Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta/ on the full-moon day of July, two months after His 
Enlightenment. 

339 Sambodha means penetrative insight through which one sees the Four Noble 
Truths clearly. 

340 According to Buddhism, there are two types of Truth: (1) paramattha-sacca, or 
Ultimate Truth, and (2) vohara-sacca, or Conventional Truth. In explaining His doctrine, 
the Buddha sometimes used conventional language, while, at other times, He used 
philosophical language that is in accordance with undeluded insight into reality. 

341 In Pali, these Truths are termed ariya-saccani “Noble Truths.” They are so called 
because they were discovered by the greatest Ariya (Noble One), the Buddha, who was 
far removed from all mental defilements (kilesa). 

341 Each Truth requires that it be acted upon in its own particular way — 
understanding suffering (anguish, unsatisfactoriness), /etting go of its origin, realizing 
its cessation, and cultivating the path. /* “Samudayasaccam abhinneyyam 
parihneyyam pahatabbam na bhavetabbam na sacchikatabbam. Maggasaccam 
abhifneyyam parihneyyam na pahatabbam bhavetabbam na sacchikatabbam. 
Nirodhasaccam abhifhheyyam parinneyyam na pahatabbam na bhavetabbam 
sacchikatabbam. Dukkhasaccam abhifneyyam parinneyyam, siya pahatabbam, na 
bhavetabbam, na sacchikatabbam, siya na pahatabbam." (Abhidhamma 
Vibhangapali - 18. Dhammahadayavibhango - 7. Abhinneyyadivaro - par.1031, 
MM Vibh 441) // ".... dukkham tassa parifinatam, samudayo pahino, maggo bhavito, 
nirodho sacchikato ..." (Mahaniddesapali - 1. Atthakavaggo - 1. 
Kamasuttaniddeso, MM MNid p.16) / 
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abinneyyam, pahatabbam | bhavetabbam | sacchikatabba 
parinneyyam (abandoned) (developed) m (attained) 
(understood and 
realized) 


dukkha YES YES/NO * 
(suffering) 


samudaya YES 
(origin) 


nirodha 
(cessation) 


magga (path) 


=p 
ae 


* Dukkha of ditthigatasampayuttacittuppada without lobha & vicikicchacittuppada without 
moha are removed by sotapatti magga AND ditthigatavippayuttacittuppada without lobha + 
dosamulacittuppada + uddhaccasahagatacittuppada without moha are by the higher three 


Paths BUT the double mohamula (0000000000000000 0000) + lokikusala, vipaka, 
kiriyacittuppada and 28 rupa are not removed - “Dukkhasaccam siya dassanena pahatabbam, 
siya bhavanaya pahatabbam, siya neva dassanena na bhavanaya pahatabbam." 
(Vibhangapali - 4. Saccavibhango - 3. Panhapucchakam - 1. Tikam - par.217, MM 
Vibh 119) ; 000000000 OOO0000000000 OO00000000000000 OOOOOOOOO OOOOOdo (Ooooiii 
O00 Oo0OCOOOOCOCOCOCOOCOCCOOOCOOCOOCO OOOOCOCOOOOCO OOOCOBOeCOsCoOOooooood O0o0d00gg 
OO000O0COOCOOC OOOCOCOCOCOCCOCOCOOOO COCOOOCCOO OOCOOOOCO (Oooootoggu0 noooocoodiogg 
ONOUN00NC0N000008 OOOOOOSOONCOSOON00d QOd00CO0O0O Qou0dCOCOOOOCO OuUOOCOCOOOD)O 
DOOOOOOOU OOOUOOCOUOOOOO OOOUOOOOOOOOO UOUOOUUUOUUOOUOOOOOOOUOOOUO OOUOOOUOO OOOOOODU 
OOOUN0USC0N00000000d OOOSOUNCOSO080 O00000 (Auddocoggroud0i00ggi0 Oooo 
O00000., OO0000,00000 OOCOOOCOOCOOOO OOOO 00-0000 OoooooddC000000 OOOOsoOdod 00 000- 
i00, PDF [0 507-508 


@ 343 There are three aspects of dukkha: (1) dukkha dukkha, which is ordinary 
suffering /physical and mental suffering universally accepted as suffering or pain/; (2) 
viparinama dukkha, which is suffering experienced by change /impermanence of all 
phenomena/; and (3) samkhara dukkha, which is suffering experienced by conditioned 
states /conditionality, better understood through vipassana/. 

@ 346 Consciousness does not recognize an object. It is only a sort of awareness — 
awareness of the presence of an object. It is the third aggregate (sanna, or 
perceptions) that recognizes an object. It must be noted that what consciousness infers 
about what it is experiencing may be quite different from what the organism as a whole 
is experiencing. 

@ 349 When a person is about to die, one of the wholesome or unwholesome kammas 
accumulated over the course of a person’s lifetime appears at his or her sense doors. 
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This sense object may be kamma or a sign of kamma (kamma-nimitta), that is, any 
sight, sound, smell, taste, touch, or idea that had been obtained at the time of that 
kamma. Alternatively, the object may be a sign of destiny (gati-nimitta), that is, the 
sign of the next existence where one is destined to take rebirth as the result of one’s 
previous kamma. These arise with the process of consciousness for five moments 
before the death moment (maranasanna-javana) and function as a new conditioning 
consciousness (abhi- samkhara viññāna) for the rebirth. 

351 Nibbana is the Ultimate Goal of Buddhists. Although many terms are used to 
describe it and many detailed explanations are provided, the actual understanding of 
nibbana remains elusive to those who would only seek to comprehend it analytically 
and conceptually (atakkavacaro). 

351-2 In positive terms, nibbana means peace (santi), sublimity (panita), purity 
(suddhi), release (vimutti), security (khema), excellent happiness (paramasukha), and 
so forth; while, in negative terms, it is defined as deathless (amatam), unconditioned 
(asankhata), extinction of craving (tanhakkhayo), extinction of hatred (dosakkhayo), 
extinction of delusion (mohakkhayo), cessation of suffering (nirodha), extinction of 
thirst (viraga), and so on. 

352 There are three rounds of becoming: (1) kamma, (2) defilements (kilesa), and (3) 
the results of kamma, or vipaka. These are interdependent, repeatedly coming into 
existence as the wheel of life (obhava-cakka), or samsara. 

353 /* The Buddha shows that samsara and Nibbana are opposite/ “There is, O 
Bhikkhus, the unborn, unoriginated, unmade, and unconditioned. Were there not the 
unborn, unoriginated, unmade, and unconditioned, there could be no escape from the 
born, originated, made, and conditioned. Since there is the unborn, unoriginted, 
unmade, and unconditioned, there is escape from the born, originated, made, and 
conditioned.” (Udana, Cula Vagga) 

353 ... some may think that it [Nibbana] is negative and expresses self-annihilation. 
Nibbana is not annihilation of self, because there is no self to annihilate. Rather, 
nibbana can be said to be the annihilation of craving, hatred, delusion, and the false 
perception of selfhood. 

355 “There is no fire like passion, no grip like hate, no net like delusion, no river like 
craving.” (Dhammapada, XVIII, Taints, verse 251.) 

359 ... from an ultimate point of view, the factors that make up the Noble Eightfold Path 
signify eight mental properties (cetasika) collectively found in four classes of 
supramundane consciousness (lokuttara citta), whose object is nibbana. They are: 1. 
Faculty of wisdom (pannindriya); // 2. Initial application (vitakka); // 3. Abstinence 
(virati) from wrong speech; // 4. Abstinence (virati) from wrong action; // 5. Abstinence 
(virati) from wrong livelihood; // 6. Energy (viriya); // 7. Mindfulness (sati); // 8. One- 
pointedness (ekaggata). // All these factors denote the mental attitude of the aspirant 
who is striving to gain Liberation. 

359 When vipassana insight becomes fully developed, anuloma-fhana (adaptation 
knowledge) arises, which is followed by gotrabhu insight. Following immediately after 
gotrabhu is the realization of the Noble Path and fruition. At the moment of gotrabhu, 
the meditator experiences a glimpse of nibbana. Before that moment, it is not possible 
to take nibbana as the subject of meditation, nor the paths and fruitions. However, 
those who practice contemplation on the attributive qualities of nibbana 
(upasamanussati), such as being devoid of lust (viraga), can gain tranquility or 
concentrative absorptions (jhana). But this practice is taken solely for the purpose of 
achieving one-pointedness of mind (ekaggata) and is not the realization of the Four 
Noble Truths. 
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@ 360 There are three aspects of knowledge that relate to each of the Four Noble Truths: 
(1) knowledge of the Truth (sacca-ñānņa); (2) knowledge of the function of the Truth 
(kicca-hana); and (3) knowledge of the function of the Truth that has been performed 
(kata-fhana). ... these three aspects refer to three aspects, or kinds, of realization. The 
first kind of knowledge recognizes that the Noble Truth is, indeed, true. The second 
kind of knowledge recognizes what is the appropriate action to take with regard to that 
particular Noble Truth. And the third kind of knowledge recognizes that the appropriate 
action has, indeed, been taken with regard to that particular Noble Truth. ... 370 
Knowledge of the Function [kicca-Nana] consists of knowing: (1) that dukkha should be 
fully understood; (2) that the origin of suffering (samudaya) should be eradicated; (3) 
that the cessation of suffering (nirodha) should be realized; and (4) that the path 
(magga) leading to the cessation of suffering should be developed. 

@ 361 INSIGHT AROSE (vijja udapadi): Vijja means penetration, or penetrative insight. 
Knowing penetratively is derived from the word pativedha, penetrating through. Just as 
when hidden by a screen or a wall, objects cannot be seen, but when a hole is made in 
the screen or wall, objects become visible through this opening, likewise, this 
penetrative insight is capable of piercing the veil of delusion, or moha. 

@ 362 Suffering is overwhelming, because it oppresses by incessant arising and passing 
away (udayabbaya patipilanatthena dukkha), and it is not soul or self, because it is not 
amenable to control. 

@ 363 Even at the first stage of wisdom of the Noble Path, the Stream-Winner (sotapatti 
magga Nana) has not yet fully comprehended the Truth of Suffering. Only when 
Arahantship has been attained is the Truth of Suffering completely realized. Once the 
Buddha had gained the Arahant path and fruition, and attained full Enlightenment, the 
Truth of Suffering was fully realized — nothing remained to be done. 

@ 364... that which knows the Four Noble Truths before, after, and at the moment of path 
consciousness is the knowledge of the truth (Sacca-fNana). 

@ 365 THREEFOLD CRAVING: There are three kinds of tanha that should be eliminated: 
(1) craving that motivates physical and vocal actions; (2) craving that stimulates the 
mind in the realm of imagination and fantasy; and (3) craving that is latent in the mind 
waiting to manifest itself when the opportunity arises. /* Or in brief: (1) of bodily action 
and speech, (2) of mind, (3) latent/ 

@ 366 LATENT DEFILEMENTS (anusaya-kilesa): The tanha that is latent in the mind, 
waiting to manifest itself whenever the opportunity arises, is called latent defilements 
(anusaya-kilesa). These defilements are of two kinds: (1) the potential defilements that 
are latent in the sense objects (arammananusaya) and (2) the potential defilements 
that are latent in the minds of beings (santananusaya). When one perceives an object 
at the moment of seeing, hearing, and so on, one is not aware of these objects as 
impermanent (anicca), suffering (dukkha), and not-self (anatta). Instead, craving for 
these objects arises upon thinking about them.... the latent dispositions to: (1) sensory 
lust (kamaraga); (2) attachment to existence (bhavaraga); (3) aversion (patigha); (4) 
conceit (mana); (5) wrong views (ditthi); (6) doubt (vicikiccha); and (7) ignorance 
(avijja). 

@ 371... it is important to know clearly how the Knowledge of Truth arises and how the 
four functions are to be performed. A brief description follows: 1. The Noble Truth of 
Suffering should be fully understood; such understanding is known as parinna- 
pativedha. // 2. The Noble Truth of the Origin of Suffering should be eradicated; such 
eradication is known as pahana-pativedha. // 3. The Noble Truth of the Cessation of 
Suffering should be realized; such realization is known as sacchikiriya-pativedha. // 4. 
The Noble Truth of the Path leading to the Cessation of Suffering should be developed; 
such development is known as bhavana-pativedha. 
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@ 373 “But now I have seen you, Oh house-builder; you shall not build this house (for me) 
again — its rafters are broken; its ridgepole is shattered. My mind has reached the 
unconditioned; the end of craving has been attained.” (Dhammapada, XI, Old Age, 
verse 153—154.) ... The “house” is the body, ... It was craving (tanha) or attachment, a 
self-creation, a mental element latent in all. The discovery of the builder is the 
eradication of craving by attaining Arahantship. The rafters of this self-created house 
are the defilements (kilesas). The ridge-pole that supports the rafters is ignorance 
(avijja). The destruction of the ridge-pole of ignorance by wisdom (panna) results in the 
complete demolition of the house. With the demolition of the house, the mind attains 
the unconditioned, which is nibbana. 

@ 375-6 Venerable Kondanna who, having seen the truth (ditthi-dhamma), arrived at the 
truth (patta-dhamma), clearly knew (vidita-dhamma) and penetrated the truth (pari- 
yogala-dhamma); who, having overcome doubt (tinna-vicikiccha) and become free from 
skepticism (vigatakathamkatha), having acquired strength of conviction in the Teaching 
(vesarajjapatta) and become independent of others (aparapaccaya) in the dispensation 
(sasana) of the Buddha, requested, in these words: “Lord, may | be allowed to take up 
the Holy Life in the presence of the Buddha. May | receive the higher ordination.” 

@ 376-7 According to the Pali Vinaya text, the four remaining ascetics — Vappa, 
Bhaddiya, Mahanama, and Assaji — attained the higher knowledge in two groups of two 
each, whereas the Commentaries state that they attained the higher knowledge one by 
one ... 


22. The Noble Eightfold Path 


@ 380 According to the Commentaries (Anguttara and Uparipannasa Atthakatha), there 
are, altogether, six kinds of Right Understanding: 1. Right understanding of kamma 
belonging to beings (kammassakata sammaditthi); // 2. Right understanding of 
meditative absorptions (jhana sammaditthi); // 3. Right understanding of insight 
(vipassana sammaditthi); // 4. Right understanding of the Noble Path (magga 
sammaditthi); // 5. Right understanding of the fruition of the Noble Path (phala 
sammaditthi); // 6. Right understanding of reobservation (paccavekkhana sammaditthi). 

@ 383 To develop awareness and concentration, one should observe the entire breath in 
three phases: its (1) beginning, (2) middle, and (3) end. For instance, when the in- 
breath touches the nostrils, one should be aware of its beginning, middle, and end, 
trying to remain with that awareness until the out-breath is felt on the nostrils. In the 
same way, it is necessary to be aware of the out-breath in its three phases. This 
awareness should also remain until the in-breath comes and touches it so that there 
will be no gap between the two breaths. The mind will stay with the touch-feeling of the 
breaths, experiencing the entire breath (sabbakaya-patisamvedi) in each moment. /* 
This information is, as p.379 says "adapted from Rewata Dhamma, The First Discourse 
of the Buddha (Boston, MA: Wisdom Publications [1997]), pp, 33—53, and it also can be 
found in Emptying The Rose-Apple Seat, (A guide to Buddhist meditation methods, the 
clear exposition of the teachings in accordance with the practice) - Dr. Rewata 
Dhamma, 2003 (170p)/ 

@ 384 “In this Teaching, O Bhikkhus, the Bhikkhu enters and stays in the first jhana. 
When he emerges from that jhanic state, he contemplates on the physical body, 
feelings, perceptions, mental formations, and consciousness that exist in the jhanic 
moment, and he sees them as transitory, painful, and insubstantial. Seeing thus, he 
stays with vipassana insight so gained and attains Arahantship, the cessation of all 
cankers.” Anguttara Nikaya 4.422. 
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@ 385 “Truly, when a meditator’s concentration and vipassana are not yet fully mature, if 
he sits for a long time practicing insight meditation, fatigue overwhelms him. Burning 
sensations fill the body as if flames are bursting out from it, and sweat pours out from 
the armpits. The meditator feels as if hot steamy gas is rushing forth from the top of his 
head. The tortured mind twitches and struggles. Thereupon, the meditator reverts to 
the jhanic states to reduce the mental and physical strain and to get relief from them. 
In this way, he refreshes himself. He then returns to the task of meditating. Sitting for 
long periods of time, he may again fatigue himself and seek relief once more by 
reentering a jhanic state. Indeed, he should do so. Entering jhanic states is greatly 
beneficial to vipassana meditation.” ... Digha Nikaya 1.387 

@ 387 The three paths of concentration (Right Effort, Right Mindfulness, and Right 
Concentration) and the two paths of insight (Right Understanding and Right Thought) 
are classified as “working paths” (karaka magga), or “task forces.” They are forces for 
the development of awareness, concentration, and wisdom, and also for the realization 
of the Four Noble Truths. The path of morality (sila magga) (Right Speech, Right Action, 
and Right Livelihood), which must be firmly established before meditation begins, 
becomes even purer during the course of meditation. In addition to these three 
divisions of the Noble Eightfold Path, there is the combined total of all eight steps, 
known as the preliminary path (pubbabhaga magga), that is developed with the 
progress of vipassana meditation. /* This matter is explained in detail in Patthana In 
daily life an introduction to the law of conditionality - U Hla Myint, 2010 (232p), book 
pages 190-197./ 

@ 390... killing flies, mosquitoes, insects, snakes, or an enemy through anger amounts to 
an unwholesome act or deed, a wrong action, but not wrong livelihood. On the other 
hand, earning one’s living as an exterminator definitely constitutes wrong livelinood. 
Killing animals such as poultry, pigs, goats, or fish for the market or for one’s own table 
also constitutes wrong livelihood. In general, stealing is motivated by economic reasons 
and is, therefore, called wrong livelihood. If, however, the motivation for an action is 
driven by revenge or habit, then, it is considered wrong action and not wrong 
livelihood. Prostitution and human trafficking are regarded as wrong livelihood, as are 
the selling of weapons, meat, poisons, and intoxicants (alcoholic beverages and so- 
called “recreational drugs”). Lying is wrong speech when not motivated by economic 
reasons. However, when falsehood, or any kind of deliberate misrepresentation, is 
employed in a commercial transaction, in advertising, or in a court of law to promote a 
business, it amounts to wrong livelihood. 

@ 391 There are three types of mental defilements: (1) the defilements that arise by 
committing evil physical and vocal actions (vitikkama-kilesa), such as killing, stealing, 
or lying; (2) the defilements that arise in the mind if something conditioned 
(pariyutthana-kilesa), such as desire or anger, arises; and (3) the arising of latent 
dispositions (anusaya-kilesa), which are the result of previous unwholesome actions. /* 
(1) active in action or speech, (2) conditioned in thought, (3) latent (not "passive!") / 

@ 393 Likewise, there are still other discourses, for example, the Satipatthana Sutta in the 
Majjhima Nikaya, that seem likely to have been recited in condensed form at the First 
Council. At the Sixth Council, held in Myanmar (Burma) from 1954 to 1956, the missing 
portion of the sutta was filled in and recorded, based on the Mahasatipatthana Sutta of 
the Digha Nikaya. 

@ 394 Three conditions are also necessary to achieve the goal: (1) ardor, or zeal (atapa); 
(2) clear comprehension (Sampajanna); and (3) mindfulness (sati). Thus, one who is 
ardent, clearly comprehending, and mindful of the object will know what causes the 
arising of objects and their ceasing. This is insight, knowing things as they really are 
(samudaya dhammanupass}). 
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395 Here, absorption, or jhana, means not allowing the mind to wander, but to have it 
fixed on a single object. Jnana is also described as that which burns out all negative 
forces or hindrances (nivarana). 

395-6 Though the meditator is free to select a subject that appeals to his or her 
temperament, it is usually recommended that he or she start with mindfulness of 
breathing (anapanasati). This object is called the “preliminary object,” or “preliminary 
sign” (parikamma-nimitta). One should concentrate intently on this object until one 
becomes so wholly concentrated on it that all thoughts are excluded from the mind. 
This level of concentration is called “preliminary concentration” (parikamma-samadhi). 
Ultimately, a stage is reached in which one is able to visualize the object even with 
one’s eyes closed. One concentrates continuously on this visualized image, or 
“acquired sign” (uggaha-nimitta), until it develops into a conceptualized image, or 
“counterpart sign” (patibhaga-nimitta). As one continues to concentrate on this 
abstract object, one is said to be in possession of access concentration (upacara- 
samadhi), and the five hindrances526 (nivarana) are temporarily dispelled. Eventually, 
one attains absorption, or attainment, concentration (appana-samadhi), that is, jhana. 
396 ... the development of one-pointedness of mind, which is the ability to fix one’s 
awareness on any object arising at the sense doors. This is called momentary 
concentration (khanika-samadhi) (as distinguished from absorption concentration of 
jhanic states), because awareness is arising with different objects in different moments. 
398 Sarvastavadin monks observed 253 disciplinary rules, and these are the rules that 
are currently observed by Tibetan Buddhist monks. The chief tenet of the 
Sarvastavadin School was that past, present, and future things really exist. The Third 
Council, held at Patna around 250 BCE, rejected the Sarvastavadin position. 

399 Uposatha, literally “fasting,” that is, “fasting day,” is the full-moon day, the new- 
moon day, and the two days on the first and last quarters of the moon. 

400 “Whether one is in an assembly or in a public place, let one not tell lies to another. 
Let one not cause others to tell lies nor approve of others’ telling lies. ... Sutta Nipata, 
Cula Vagga, Dhammika Sutta, no. 14. 

400 /The Buddha encourages people to support their parents and pursue a pure 
livelihood, note, that in Mangala Sutta it is mentioned only as a blessing, rather than as 
an encouragement or recommendation)/ "Let one support one’s father and mother ina 
proper manner and also pursue a blameless career." ... Sutta Nipata, Cula Vagga, 
Dhammika Sutta, no. 14. 

401 /Conditions for killing: 1. (the target) must be a sentient being, 2. knowledge that it 
is a sentient being, 3. intention to kill, 4. (the killer) makes an effort to kill (oneself / 
encouraging someone else), 5. the being must be killed 

410 /Lower fetters bind to the sensory world (worlds of sensual pleasures) vs. higher 
fetters bidn to the jhana worlds./ The first five of these are called “lower fetters” 
(orambhagiya-samyojana), inasmuch as they bind to the sensory world. The remaining 
five of these are called “higher fetters” (uddhambhagiya-samyojana), inasmuch as they 
bind to the “higher worlds,” that is, the fine-material and immaterial worlds. 

419 /Panca niyama, five orders or processes that operate in the physical & mental 
realms: (1) Utu niyama (physical inorganic order, governs the seasonal phenomena of 
weather, nature of heat), (2) Bija niyama (physical organic order where a seed gives 
rise to the respective plant, distinctive characteristics of fruits and plants), (3) kamma 
niyama (order of action and result - desirable & undesirable actions condition 
corresponding good/bad results, continuitive principle of kamma: an action retains its 
potential and later gives its result even after a long time of a different prominent 
kamma-vipaka process), (4) Dhamma niyama (order of the norm; e.g., natural 
phenomena occurring at the birth of a Bodhisatta, natural laws, etc.), (5) Citta niyama 
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(order of mind or psychic law, nature of consciousness, its constituents, mental 
powers)/ 

422 ... the analogy of the fire /quoted from Pousin, The Way to Nirvana, p.68, that a 
man who killed or harassed without intent is guilty like a man who touches fire is burnt/ 
is logically fallacious. For instance, a man would not be guilty if he got another person 
to commit the murder, for one is not burned if one gets another to put his hand into the 
fire. Moreover, unintentional actions would be much worse than intentional wrong 
actions, for, according to the comparison, a man who touched fire without knowing that 
it would burn is likely to be more deeply burned than a man who knows. 

423 /Vipaka may be experienced as anisamsa (benefit, advantage) or adinava 
(drawback, disadvantage)/ Anisarmsa are the concomitant advantageous material 
conditions, such as prosperity, health, and longevity. When vipaka’s concomitant 
material conditions are disadvantageous, they are known as adinava (evil 
consequences) and appear as ugliness, disease, short life span, and the like. 

426 Who or what, then, is the doer of kamma? Who or what experiences the result? 
Volition (cetana), or will, is itself the doer. Feeling (vedana) is itself the reaper of the 
fruits of action. Apart from these pure mental states (suddhadhamma), there is none to 
sow and none to reap. ... In this respect, Buddhists agree with William James when, 
unlike René Descartes, he asserts: “Thoughts themselves are the thinkers.” 

428 /* The author argues that kamma plays an important role in forming people's 
character in addition to the influence of the parents gene and upbringing./ If it were 
really the case that the new individual, as an inseparable whole, was begotten solely by 
its parents, twins could never exhibit totally opposite personalities. In such a case, 
children, especially twins, would, with absolutely no exceptions, always be found to 
possess the same character as the parents. 

429 /* Like the professor Sayadaw Ashin Nandamalabhivamsa in his "The Analytical 
Study Of Dependent Origination In The Perspective Of Conditional Relations Patthana" 
p.37/25, Allan Bomhard also believes that bhavanga-sota stores kamma. | believe that 
this concept is superfluous, unnecessary. Kamma gives its result independent of time- 
continuity just like two particles under quantum entanglement mirror each other 
independent of continuity in space./ Thus, this subconscious life-stream, or bhavanga- 
sota, can be called the precipitate of all our former actions and experiences, which 
must have been going on since time immemorial and must continue for still 
immeasurable periods of time to come. Therefore, what constitutes the true and 
innermost nature of man, or any other being, is this subconscious life-stream, of which 
we do not know whence it came and whither it will go. 

436 and 443 /Four kinds of kamma: (1) generative kamma (janaka kamma) 
(generates corporeal and neutral mental phenomena such as the five sense- 
consciousnesses & their mental factors such as feelings, perceptions, etc.), (2) 
supportive kamma (upatthambhaka kamma) (supports arising of agreeable or 
disagreeable phenomena and their continuity), (3) counteractive kamma (upapilaka 
kamma) (counteracts the agreeable or disagreeable phenomena and stops them, like 
when king Ajatasattu could not become Enlightened due to his patricide), (4) 
destructive kamma (upaghataka kamma) (destroys the weaker kamma and admits 
only the agreeable/disagreeable kamma-results)/ In the Commentary to the Majjhima- 
Nikaya, Culakammavibhanga Sutta (no.135), generative kamma is compared with a 
farmer sowing seeds; supportive kamma with irrigating, fertilizing, and watching the 
field, etc.; counteractive kamma with the drought that causes a poor harvest; and 
destructive kamma with a fire that destroys the whole harvest. 

440 [thought process (cittavithi)] Suppose, for instance, the object presented is a 
physical form. Now, when the bhavanga stream of consciousness is arrested, sense- 
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door consciousness (pancadvaravajjana), whose function it is to turn the 
consciousness towards the object, arises and passes away. Immediately after this, 
there arises visual consciousness (cakkhuvifhfhana), which sees the object, but yet 
does not know anything more about it. This sense operation is followed by a moment of 
the reception of the object so seen (Sampaticchana). Next arises the investigating 
thought moment (santirana), which momentarily examines the object so seen. This is 
followed by the determining thought moment (votthapana), when discrimination is 
exercised and freewill may play its part. On this depends the subsequent 
psychologically important stage javana. It is at this stage that an action is judged, 
whether it be moral or immoral. Kamma is performed at this stage. If viewed rightly 
(yoniso manasikara), it becomes moral; if viewed wrongly (ayoniso manasikara), it 
becomes immoral. /* “Bhavangavajjananceva, dassanam sampaticchanam; Santiranam 
votthabbanam, javanam bhavati sattamam." (MNA 10. Satipatthanasuttavannana - 
Catusampajannapabbavannana - par. 109, MN MNA 1.266)/... 441 Javana, 
literally, means “running.” It is so called because, in the course of a thought process, it 
runs for seven thought moments or, at times of death, for five thought moments with 
an identical object. The mental states occurring in all these thought moments are 
similar, but the potential force differs. This entire thought process, which takes place in 
an infinitesimally short period of time, ends with the registering consciousness 
(tadalambana), which lasts for two thought moments. Thus, one thought process is 
completed at the expiration of seventeen thought moments. 

O The simile of the mango tree is usually cited to illustrate this thought process. A 
man is lying fast asleep at the foot of a mango tree with his head covered. A 
wind stirs the branches [striking of the wind against the tree corresponds to past 
bhavanga], [swaying of the branches [is] vibrating bhavanga /* 
bhavangacalana/] and a fruit falls [cessation of bhavanga] beside the head of the 
sleeping man. He removes his head covering and turns toward the object [sense 
door adverting consciousness, avaj/ana] that has fallen. He sees it [perception, 
dassana] and then picks it up [receiving consciousness, sampaticchana]. He 
examines it [investigating consciousness, santirana] and ascertains that it is a 
ripe [determining consciousness, votthapana] mango fruit. He eats it [javana 
process] and, swallowing the remnants with saliva [retention /* is this the 
registering, tadalambana?/], once more resigns himself to sleep [subsiding of the 
mind into bhavanga again]. 

O 521 If mindfulness (sati) can intercept the process at the next mind-moment 
/right after the votthapana/votthabbana moment, taking the first javana arises/, 
then greed (lobha), hatred (dosa), and delusion (moha) cannot arise in the 
thought process. If mindfulness fails to appear, delusion arises. By then, it is too 
late for mindfulness to appear in the current thought process. It must wait for the 
next. ... To intercept each cognitive process with mindfulness before delusion, 
aversion, or craving arises is, according to Mahasi Sayadaw, the essence of the 
Malunkyaputta teaching — he writes: When one sees, one must stop at the 
thought moment of determining and note all phenomena with mindfulness. It is 
the same as saying, “When you see, just see it.” ... Mahasi Sayadaw, A Discourse 
on Malukyaputta Sutta (Middlesex: Association for Insight Meditation [2003]), pp. 
16—17. ... 525 The prevailing opinion, however, is that mindfulness does not 
appear until the initial javana (mind-moment number nine), as was stated earlier. 
... mindfulness can occur no later than at the first javana. That is because all 
seven javanas are obliged to respond uniformly. The first one sets the pattern. 
As it likes, dislikes, or feels indifferent toward the object, so do the other six. As 
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the first javana is tainted with delusion, craving, or hatred, so are the rest. But, if 
the first is charged with mindfulness, so will the others be, automatically. 

528 Although the visual form itself has passed away, the copy cognized during 
the first mind-door process is a faithful reproduction. Mahasi Sayadaw writes: If 
you fail to note the process of seeing just as it occurs [in the eye-door process], 
try to catch the first thought moment of mind consciousness. One who can seize 
that moment and notice the absolute reality of form, may notice the dissolution 
of both the sense-object and the eye-consciousness at the moment of seeing. ... 
Mahasi Sayadaw, A Discourse on Malukyaputta Sutta (Middlesex: Association for 
Insight Meditation [2003]), p. 33. [The first thought moment of mind 
consciousness presumably refers to the first javana. Again, in truth, seizing the 
right moment cannot be done by mere intention, but occurs automatically when 
mindfulness is strong. ] 

521 The eight mind-moments /* that is atitabhavanga, bhavangupaccheda, 
bhavanga-calana, avajjana, dassana, sampaticchana, santirana, and 
votthabbana/ are either resultants (vipaka) or so-called inoperative cittas. Being 
neither wholesome (kusala) nor unwholesome (akusala), they cannot generate a 
kamma result (kamma-vipaka). 

527-8 After the eye-door process (cakkhudvaravithi) ends, a new thought 
process begins called a “mind-door” process (manodvaravithi). It is called 
“conformational” (tadanuvattika) because it conforms to the previous sense-door 
process. The color that was seen in the eye-door process is already gone by the 
time the mind-door (manodvara) process begins. But perception (sanna) 
“photocopies” the form, and that copy becomes the new object. It approaches 
the door of the mind, triggering the new thought process. ... 529 Failure to note 
the object with mindfulness as it enters the mind door at the first moment of 
mind-consciousness prompts the arising of the second thought process. At this 
stage conceptual knowledge (pannatti) regarding the shape or form of the visible 
object begins to emerge, and it becomes firmly established at the third thought 
process. The subject is now able to distinguish the visible object as [for example] 
male or female. This clear cognition relates to both form and name, so concepts 
of name and form are conceived. ... Mahasi Sayadaw, A Discourse on 
Malukyaputta Sutta (Middlesex: Association for Insight Meditation [2003]), p. 

15. ... Even after completing the second mind-door process, one still has not fully 
identified the form in conventional terms. At least five more thought processes 
must be set rolling in order to recognize the object (the pigeon in our example). 
[According to Ledi Sayadaw. See Bhikkhu Bodhi (General Editor), 
Abhidhammatha Sangaha: A Comprehensive Manual of Abhidhamma. Pali Text, 
Translation, & Explanatory Guide (Seattle, WA: BPS Pariyatti Editions [2000]), p. 
164. ] The functions of the next five thought processes are: (1) recognizing the 
color; (2) grasping the entity; (3) recognizing the entity; (4) grasping the name; 
and, finally, (5) recognizing the name. ... 532 Every time a sound, smell, taste, or 
touch brushes against its respective sense door (ear, nose, tongue, or body), it 
sets off a protocol like the one described above for visual perception. ... And, 
whenever we know a mental object, the stream of consciousness must follow the 
order for a mind-door process. After we recognize the pigeon, the perceptual 
process starts over. ... The process is so quick that, in one second, we can 
recognize hundreds of sense impressions. ... 534 During any perceptual event, 
there are two chances for mindfulness to intervene and note the bare sense 
datum at the sense-door process and the first mind-door process. But, if 
someone is only aware of a pigeon, although he or she may have had 
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mindfulness, such mindfulness was not strong enough to stop short at either 
point. It only caught the tail-end of the perceptual event, by which time the rupa 
had already been replaced by the concept. 


“Just Seeing” \ 1. Sense-door process (17) 
Possible 2. Conformational mind-door process (12) 


3. Second mind-door process (grasping the object) (12) 
Third mind-door process (recognizing the color) (12) 
Fourth mind-door process (grasping the entity) (12) 
Fifth mind-door process (recognizing the entity) (12) 
Sixth mind-door process (grasping the name) (12) 

8. Seventh mind-door process (recognizing the name) (12) 


Conceptual l 
Knowledge 


(chart in p.530/504 "The numbers on the right represent the individual mind-moments in each 
thought process. Adding them together, we find that over 100 moments of consciousness may 
be involved in an ordinary perceptual act.") 


O 533... in the cognitive series that occurs during enlightenment, the path 
moment is immediately followed by a fruition consciousness (its resultant) in the 
same series of cittas. In this case, the seven javana cittas are not functionally 
identical as they would be in a mundane process of consciousness. ... 536 While 
the Commentary states that roughly seven consequent processes must occur in 
order to recognize a sense datum, it seems that there is, in theory, no upper limit 
for the number of such processes. As Rhys Davids explains, in an actual case of 
perception, each stage of conceptualization may be repeated many times. C. A. 
F. Rhys Davids, Compendium of Philosophy: Being a Translation from the 
Original Pali of the Abhidhammattha Sangaha (London: Pali Text Society [1910]), 
p. 32. 

O 534 Some of the factors that can trigger an independent mind-door process 
include: “the power of kamma, disturbance of the bodily humors, the influence 
of a deity, comprehension, realization,” and so on.678 No matter how mindful 
we are, it is not possible, for instance, to prevent a thought from arising if it is 
due to the power of kamma. Here, there is no possibility of mindfulness 
intercepting the mental current before the concept is formed, since the original 
object is already conceptual. The thought should be accepted as non-self — 
something over which we have no control —, noted, and immediately let go of. ... 
535 Any idea must be noted as soon as it is formed so that the inclination to 
defilements has no opportunity to arise. When the defilements cease, kamma 
and results also cease. [Mahasi Sayadaw, A Discourse on Malukyaputta Sutta 
(Middlesex: Association for Insight Meditation [2003]), p. 57.]... although the 
pressure of past kamma causes mind-moments (cittas) to issue forth, when 
mindfulness (sati) interrupts the momentum of craving, consciousness stays 
right here in the present. Mind-moments continue to form just the same, but 
they do not run out in a long stream extending from the past into the future. 
/The simile is given of stopping water in a garden hose by our hand - we don't 
prevent the water from escaping, it makes its way through our fingers, but it 
does not shoot out in an eight-foot arc./ .. [536 In essence, “stopping short” and 
“letting go” are the same. ] ... 536 In daily life, eighty or eight hundred thought 
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processes may be triggered in a sequence by a single sense datum. In the 
absence of strong mindfulness, delusion and desire might keep adding to a 
thread until a more compelling object commanded attention. Yet, as soon as 
mindfulness intervenes, that cognitive thread ends. ... 537 Achan Sobin, in an 
interview with Thatcher, said: “It is absolutely possible for sati to stop short at 
the sense-door process.” He explained, whereas a mind-door process would 
always follow a sense door one in ordinary perception, the case is different when 
vipassana-nana is strong. However, these are minor philosophic points, and the 
ultimate aim of studying Abhidhamma is to experience realities directly. ... 538 
According to C. A. F. Rhys-Davids (Compendium of Philosophy: Being a 
Translation from the Original Pali of the Abhdhammattha Sangaha [London: Pali 
Text Society (1910)]), in a real case of ordinary perception, the mind might 
repeat the sense-door process and its conformational mind-door process many 
times before moving on to the stage of conceptualizing the object. ... this would 
differ from a case in which the mind, due to the influence of sati-panna, 
experienced a consecutive series of different sense-door processes, each having 
a new object, with no interruption from conceptual thought. ... 539 Fortunately, 
the practice of observing the mind is as simple as the theory is complex. 
Reviewing the theory of consciousness, as we have done here, can help us 
understand the reasoning behind “Just Seeing.” But, as we said earlier, at the 
moment of eyeing a patch of color, we cannot know — nor do we need to know 
— whether we are on mind-moment five, nine, or fourteen. In practice, we need 
only note an object the instant that we become aware of it. We then stop there, 
without describing it or judging it. We do not even have to give it a name. /* This 
expression thus worded, that we do not have to label the mental processes, is 
from A. Bomhard alone./ We immediately drop that phenomenon and go on to 
the next. Know and let go. 
440 It is extremely difficult to suggest a suitable English rendering for javana. 
“apperception” has been suggested by some. “Impulse” has been suggested as an 
alternative, which seems to be less satisfactory than “apperception.” /* apperception = 
"3.a Psychol. The action or fact of becoming conscious by subsequent reflection of a 
perception already experienced; any act or process by which the mind unites and 
assimilates a particular idea (esp. one newly presented) to a larger set or mass of ideas 
(already possessed), so as to comprehend it as part of the whole" (Oxford English 
Dictionary Second Edition on CD-ROM (v. 4.0.0.3), © Oxford University Press 2009)/ 
441 /Three times when kamma may bring result: (1) first javana, the weakest potential, 
consequence in this life itself, immediately effective - ditthadhammavedaniya kamma, 
if not in this life, it is ineffective (ahos/) // (2) seventh javana, the second weakest 
potential, consequence in the subsequent birth, subsequently effective - 
upapajiavedaniya kamma, if not in the second birth, it is ineffective (ahosi) // (3) the 
intermediate javana moments, effect takes place any time in samsara until final 
Liberation, indefinitely effective - aparapariyavedaniya kamma //(4) ineffective kamma_ 
- ahosi kamma (when the first or the second kind fail to bring an effect)/ 
444-5 ... classification of kamma is according to the priority of effect 
(vipakadanavasena): 1. Weighty kamma (garuka kamma) /produces its effects in this 
life or in the next, such as jhanas (absorptions) or the five heinous crimes (anantariya 
kamma; heinous crimes kamma can obliterate good kamma of jhanas like in the case of 
Devadatta)/; // 2. Death-proximate kamma (maranasanna kamma; takes effect if 
garuka kamma is absent, it is the recollected kamma at death which then conditions 
next birth); // 3. Habitual kamma (acinnaka kamma or bahula kamma; constantly 
performed, appreciated, and recollected kamma, it decides the next life if garuka or 
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maranasanna kamma are not available); // 4. Stored-up kamma (katatta kamma; "the 
reserve fund of a particular being"). 

@ 445-7 /Conditions to commit the ten evils/ 

O Killing: (1) a living being, (2) knowledge that it is a living being, (3) Intention to 
kill, (4) effort to kill, (5) consequent death 

O Stealing: (1) another's property, (2) knowledge that it is another's property, (3) 
intention to steal, (4) effort to steal, (5) actual removal 

© Adultery: (1) the thought to enjoy, (2) consequent effort, (3) means to gratify, (4) 
gratification 

© Telling lies: (1) an untruth, (2) intention to deceive, (3) utterance, (4) actual 
deception 

O Slandering: (1) persons who are to be divided, (2) the intention to separate 
them, (3) the desire to endear onself to another, (4) the communication 

© Harsh speech: (1) a person to be abused, (2) angry thought, (3) actual abuse /* 

the thought itself contains the intention - a person with psychic powers could 

know of the abuse even if you do not make any effort to abuse, hence effort is 
also included in the thought/ 

Frivolous talk: (1) the inclination towards frivolous talk, (2) its narration 

Covetousness: (1) another's possessions, (2) adverting to it, thinking, "if only this 

were mine!" 

Ill will: (1) another person, (2) the thought of doing harm 

Wrong view: (1) distorted manner in which the object is viewed, (2) the 

understanding of it according to that misconception 

@ 448 There are ten kinds of meritorious actions (kusalakamma): (1) generosity (dana); 
(2) morality (sila); (3) meditation (bhavana); (4) reverence (apacayana); (5) service 
(veyyavacca); (6) transference of merit (pattidana); (7) rejoicing in the good actions of 
others (anumodana); (8) hearing the doctrine (dhammasavana); (9) expounding the 
doctrine (dhammadesana); and (10) straightening one’s own views (ditthijukamma). 
Sometimes, [the] ten moral actions /* dasa kusala kammapatha/ are regarded as 
twelve by the introduction of subdivisions to (7) and (10). Praising the good actions of 
others (pasamsa) is added to rejoicing in the good actions of others (anumodana), 
while taking the Three Refuges (Sarana) and Mindfulness (anussati) are substituted for 
straightening one’s own views (ditthijukamma). 

@ 455 If a person makes no effort to cure himself of a disease or to save himself from his 
difficulties or to strive with diligence for his progress, his evil kamma will find a suitable 
opportunity to produce its due effects. If, on the contrary, he endeavors on his part to 
surmount his difficulties, to better his circumstances, to make the best use of the rare 
opportunities, to strive strenuously for his real progress, his good kamma will come to 
his aid. ... These two important factors are technically known as payoga sampatti 
(favorable effort) and payoga vipatti (unfavorable effort). /An example is given with 
bodhisatta Janaka, who saved himself when a ship sank in a sea, thanks to his efforts./ 

@ 456 To an ordinary Buddhist, kamma serves as a deterrent, while, to an intellectual, it 
serves as an incentive to do good. 

@ 458 Scientists, while asserting Omne vivum ex vivo, “all life [is] from life,” maintain 
that life ultimately is derived from lifeless chemical processes. /* The author thus shows 
an apparent contradiction in the view of some scientists, notably Louis Pasteur. More 
info in https://www.wikidoc.org/index.php/Biogenesis./ 

@ 460-1 According to Buddhism, we are born from the matrix of action (kammayoni). Our 
parents merely provide us with a material component. Therefore, being precedes 
being, life precedes life. At the moment of conception, it is kamma that conditions the 
initial consciousness that vitalizes the fetus. ... “Where three are found in combination, 
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then, a germ of life is planted there. If mother and father come together, but it is not 
the mother’s fertile period, and the being-to-be-born (gandhabba) is not present, then, 
no germ of life is planted. ..." ... Majjhima Nikaya, Mahayamakavagga, 
Mahatanhasamkhaya Sutta, no. 38. Although wick and oil may be present, yet, an 
external fire must be introduced to produce a flame. 

463 “I count your Brahma among one of the unjust, who made a world in which to 
shelter wrong.” (J) 543 Bhuridatta Jataka) 

470 Through their human surrogates, the gods did battle with one another, and the 
defeated tribe would be assimilated by the conqueror. ... Sometimes, there was 
identification, as when Jupiter and Amon became the composite deity, Jupiter-Amon, 
the horned god of Thebes; but as often, the god of the subjugated nation was outlawed. 
Among the Semites, Baal was driven out by Jehovah (Yahweh) and became a devil. ... 
Adapted from “Tolerance in Religion,” included in The Buddhist Outlook: 
Collected Writings by Francis Story (Kandy, Sri Lanka: Buddhist Publication 
Society [1973]), pp. 227—239. 

471 If all who died outside the faith were condemned to eternal damnation, it was 
clearly the duty of the believers to save them at all costs. There could be no question of 
tolerating other religions, which, by definition, were evil. ... From such a viewpoint as 
this, tolerance could never be seen as a virtue, but only as a reprehensible weakness of 
faith or a disregard for the welfare of others. ... 470 Adapted from “Tolerance in 
Religion,” included in The Buddhist Outlook: Collected Writings by Francis 
Story (Kandy, Sri Lanka: Buddhist Publication Society [1973]), pp. 227—239. 
474 “Can one who is himself in the mire help out another?” the Buddha asked and gave 
the answer: “No, such a thing can in no way be.” /* No reference is given for this 
statement./ 

478 In any case, between the legitimate criticism of things that are harmful and the 
intolerance of a religion that will not permit others to hold a different belief, there is a 
wide and deep gulf. The two belong to distinct and separate orders of thought and 
behavior. 

479 The view held by the compilers of the Upanishads was that the universe, which is 
essentially illusory (maya), is a projection of the eternal, self-existing Brahman: that is 
to say, of the nirguna Brahman, the neuter, or attributeless Brahman, as distinct from 
the personalized or saguna Brahma. It was supposed to come about by the 
interpenetration of prakrti (matter) and purusa (spirit). It was the play (lila) of the divine 
principle that comprehended all things and penetrated them, in a single unity. It is this 
view that is held today by the Hindu school of Advaita, or absolute monism. ... Adapted 
from “Cosmological Thought in Buddhism and Modern Science,” included in 
Dimensions of Buddhist Thought: Collected Essays by Francis Story (Kandy, 
Sri Lanka: Buddhist Publication Society [1985]), pp. 285—302. 

481 Our solar system, which is 30,000 light years away from the galactic center, makes 
one full revolution around it in approximately 250 million years. To present-day 
astronomers, this is known as one cosmic year. /* This information helps us understand 
that planet Earth and its Solar System are not just in the South of the galaxy but at 
different times at all directions from the center of the galaxy./ 

488 The cosmological systems of Indian Buddhism describe a universe that passes 
through four periods: the Developing Epoch (creation and growth); the Developed 
Epoch (abiding); the Enveloping Epoch (decline); and the Enveloped Epoch 

(dissolution / nothingness). The physical universe is created during the first period. 
Beings come to inhabit the universe during the period of abiding. During the period of 
decline, the physical universe starts to decay. This is followed by a period of dissolution 
into nothingness, after which the fourfold cycle begins again. 
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@ 490 /Cases in Tipitaka, where the Buddha exhibits his ability to see past lives of other 
living beings./ Besides the very interesting Jataka stories, which deal with His previous 
lives and which are of ethical importance, the Majjhima Nikaya and the Anguttara 
Nikaya make identical reference to some of the past lives of the Buddha. In the 
Ghatikara Sutta,620 the Buddha relates to Venerable Ananda that He was born as 
Jotipala in the time of the Buddha Kassapa, His immediate predecessor. The 
Anathapindikovada Sutta621 describes a nocturnal visit of Anathapindika to the 
Buddha immediately after his rebirth as a deva. In the Anguttara Nikaya, the Buddha 
alludes to a past birth as Pacetana the wheelwright. ... An unusual direct reference to 
departed ones appears in the Mahaparinibbana Sutta. Venerable Ananda desired to 
know from the Buddha the future state of several persons who had died in a particular 
village. The Buddha patiently described their destinies. 

@ 491 Pythagoras is said to have distinctly remembered a shield in a Greek temple as 
having been carried by him in a previous incarnation at the siege of Troy. 

@ 496 /* The Buddha considered Dependent Origination 7 days after His Enlightenment./ 
After He was Enlightened, He sat by the foot of the bodhi-tree at Gaya, experiencing 
the supreme bliss of emancipation. After seven days had passed, He emerged from His 
concentrated meditation and, during the first watch of the night, He thought over the 
arising aspect of Dependent Origination: “When this is, that comes to be. With the 
arising of this, that arises.” 

@ 500 Samkhara is a multisignificant term that should be understood according to the 
context. Here, the term signifies wholesome (kusala), unwholesome (akusala), and 
unshakable (anenja) volitions (cetana), which constitute kamma that produces rebirth. 
The first (kusala) embraces all volitions in the eight types of beautiful (sobhana) moral 
consciousness and the five types of moral rupajjnana consciousness; the second 
(akusala), all volitions in the twelve types of immoral, or unwholesome, consciousness; 
and the third (anefja), all volitions in the four types of moral arupajjhana 
consciousness. ... The volitions of the four supramundane Path consciousnesses 
(lokuttara maggacitta) are not regarded as samkhara, because they tend to eradicate 
ignorance. Wisdom (panna) is predominant in supramundane types of consciousness, 
while volition (cetana) is predominant in the mundane types of consciousness. 

@ 501... whenever an evil manifestation of will, an evil kamma-formation, arises, at that 
very same moment, its arising is conditioned through the simultaneous arising and 
presence of avijja. Without the co-arising of avijja, there is no evil kamma-formation. 

@ 503 /Arammana paccaya/ Without a physical sense-object, no sense-consciousness will 
ever arise. Further, past evil deeds, through being the object of our thinking, may 
become an inducement, or upanissaya, to repeat the same evil deeds, or they may 
arouse our disgust and repentance. Thus, past evil deeds, by wrong thinking about 
them, may become an inducement to an immoral life by way of object, while, on the 
other hand, by right thinking about them, the same past evil deeds may become an 
inducement to a moral life. In a similar way, good deeds, by right thinking about them, 
may become an inducement to further noble deeds, but, by wrong thinking about one’s 
own good deeds, they may become an inducement to self-conceit and vanity and many 
other unwholesome states. ... suppose we take avijja as object of our contemplation, 
considering it as something to be avoided, to be rejected, considering it as the root- 
cause of all misery in the world, then, we, thereby, may produce many noble and 
formations, a condition by way of inducement as object (aramman’upanissaya). 

@ 503 /Pakatupanissaya paccaya/ ... all ... virtuous actions, even the attainment of 
Arahantship, were conditioned by former avijja as an inducement; had this delusive 
idea of defeating the Buddha through dialectics not arisen in their minds /in the minds 
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of heretics/, they, perhaps, might never, in their lives, have even visited the Blessed 
One. Thus, avijja was, to their noble and wholesome kamma-formations, a condition by 
way of inducement (pakat’Upanissaya). 

504 /Anger lies within ourselves, it is not in fact caused by someone else./ The cause of 
[a] man’s rage really lies within himself, in his own character, not in the [other] person 
[who is for example] scolding him. The words of the person doing the scolding were 
merely an inducement to the manifestation of his latent rage. 

504 ... the five aggregates (corporeal phenomena [matter], feelings, perceptions, 
mental formations, and consciousness) refer here only to kamma-resultant (vipaka), 
neutral phenomena, thus representing the “passive” side of life. However, the five 
active links (avijja [ignorance], samkhara [kamma-formations], tanha [craving, desire], 
upadana [attachment, clinging], and kamma-bhava [the process of becoming]) 
constitute kamma, thus representing the “active” side of life. 

504 Viññāna strictly denotes the nineteen types of rebirth consciousness (patisandhi- 
viňñānņa) described in the Abhidhamma /* probably the eleven worlds of sensual 
pleasures and the eight jhana consciousnesses resultant in Brahma realms/. All thirty- 
two types of resultant consciousness (vipaka citta) experienced during one’s lifetime 
are also implied by the term. 

509 According to Abhidhamma, there is only one type of consciousness accompanied 
by pain. Similarly, there is only one accompanied by happiness. Two are connected 
with an unpleasant feeling. Of the 89 types of consciousness, either a pleasurable or a 
neutral feeling are found in the remaining 85. 

511 In the texts, we find four kinds of clinging mentioned: (1) sensory clinging; (2) 
clinging to wrong views; (3) clinging to belief in the moral efficacy of mere outward 
rules and rituals; and (4) clinging to the belief in either an eternal or a temporary ego- 
entity. The first one, sensory clinging, refers to objects of sensory enjoyment, while the 
three other kinds of clinging are connected with wrong views. 

519 Examining consciousness more closely, we find that it is not a seamless flow. 
Instead, it resembles a running movie. Although we perceive it as continuous, it is 
actually comprised of a series of discrete “frames,” like a film. Each individual frame in 
the perceptual movie is called a “mind-moment” (cittakkhana). In the on-going show of 
perception, seeing always occurs several frames earlier than recognition. 

522 Although the terms “ignorance” and “delusion” overlap, as Achan Sobin explains, 
ignorance pertains to mental states in the past, while delusion pertains to the present 
moment when consciousness receives an object. 

531 ... the thing seen is always the same kind of phenomenon: color (rupayatana). ... 
The eye’s aperture cannot admit such things as pigeons, airplanes, or eagles. Because 
the eye door can accept only one kind of data, the different details of visual forms — 
their distinguishing shapes and patterns — are, ultimately speaking, irrelevant. From 
the absolute point of view, the characteristics of one color patch are identical to those 
of any other, the only difference being that they occur in different moments. The unit of 
consciousness (citta) that sees a particular image has no function other than to see at 
that moment. Instantly, it dies. ... lt cannot even form the thought that it is seeing an 
image. That thought, if it occurs, is carried out by subsequent cittas, each of which is 
also highly specialized and inconceivably brief. 

532 /The idea of knowing the past/previous moment is rejected here./ ... in regard to 
one act of perception, “Just Seeing,” “Just Hearing,” “Just Smelling,” “Just Tasting,” or 
“Just Touching” can occur during the actual sense-door process or the conformational 
mind-door process, but not during a subsequent mind-door process. 

533 Seven or eight thought processes had to pass from the time that the color entered 
the eye door until a pigeon was perceived. The object in the first thought process was 
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arupa. The object in the last thought process was a concept (pafnatti). At some point 
in the middle, the object was, figuratively speaking, “switched” (the switch occurred at 
the third thought process). 

533 The mind door is the bhavanga, “life continuum.” “An independent mind-door 
process occurs when any of the six objects enters the range of cognition entirely on its 
own, not as a consequence of an immediately-preceding sense-door process.” Bhikkhu 
Bodhi (General Editor), Abhidhammatha Sangaha: A Comprehensive Manual of 
Abhidhamma. Pali Text, Translation, & Explanatory Guide (Seattle, WA: BPS Pariyatti 
Editions [2000]), p. 164. 

533 The visible form is described in the Vibhanga as “that phenomenon that is built up 
of the four physical elements and appears as color, etc.” What is seen by visual 
perception, that is, eye consciousness (cakkhu-vinfhana), are colors and differences of 
light, but not three-dimensional material things. 

543 Paticca-samuppada describes the process of rebirth in subtle technical terms and 
assigns death to one of the following four causes: 1. Exhaustion of the Reproductive 
kamma (kammakkhaya). // 2. The expiration of the life-term (ayukkhaya), which varies 
from plane to plane. // 3. The simultaneous exhaustion of the Reproductive kamma 
energy and the expiration of the life-term (ubhayakkhaya). // 4. The opposing action of 
a stronger kamma unexpectedly obstructing the flow of the Reproductive kamma 
before the life-term expires (upacchedaka-kamma). 

543 The Buddhist belief is that, as a rule, the thought, volition, or desire that is 
extremely strong during one’s lifetime becomes predominant at the time of death and 
conditions the subsequent birth. A special potentiality is present in this last thought- 
process. When the potential energy of this Reproductive kamma is exhausted, the 
organic activities of the material form in which the life-force is embodied cease even 
before the end of the life-span in that particular place. 

546 Strictly speaking, it would be more correct to state that kamma that manifested 
itself in the form of a human being may manifest itself in the form of an animal, or the 
other way around, just as an electric current can be manifested in the forms of light, 
heat, and motion successively, one not necessarily being derived from the other. /* 
From The Buddha and His Teachings - Ven. Narada Mahathera, Colombo-1998 (558p), 
p.356/342) 

546 According to the Milindapanha, there are four kinds of petas: (1) the vantasikas, 
who feed on vomit; (2) the khuppipasino, who hunger and thirst; (3) the 
nijjhanamatanhika, who are consumed by thirst; and (4) the paradattupajivino, who live 
on the gifts of others. 

547 [manussa, humans] Literally, “those who have an uplifted or developed mind” 
(mano ussannam etasam). The Sanskrit equivalent of manussa is manusya, which 
means “the sons of Manu.” They are so called because they became civilized after 
Manu the seer. 

550 "Just as it is possible for an iron bar /* metal rod, metal stick, steel rod/ to be 
suspended in the air as long as it retains any unexpended momentum, even so, the 
formless being appears through being flung into that state by a powerful mind force. 
There, it remains until that momentum is expired. This is a temporary separation of 
mind and matter, which normally co-exist." [Kassapa Thera] 

552 For the sake of convenience, let us imagine that the dying person is to be reborn in 
the human realm and that the object is some good kamma. His bhavanga 
consciousness is interrupted, vibrates for a thought moment, and passes away, after 
which the mind-door consciousness (Mmanodvaravajjana) arises and passes away. Then 
comes the psychologically important stage — the javana process —, which here runs 
only for five thought moments by reason of its weakness, instead of the normal seven. 
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It lacks all reproductive power, its main function being the mere regulation of the new 
existence (abhinavakarana). Since the object here is desirable, the consciousness 
experienced is a moral one. The tada/ambana consciousness, which has for its function 
a registering or identifying for two moments of the object so perceived, may or may not 
follow. After this, the death consciousness (cuticitta) occurs — the last thought 
moment to be experienced in the present life. There is a misconception among some 
that the subsequent birth is conditioned by this last death consciousness (cuticitta), 
which, in itself, has no special function to perform. What actually conditions rebirth is 
that which is experienced during the javana process. With the cessation of the death 
consciousness, death actually occurs. Then, no material qualities born of mind and food 
(cittaja and aharaja) are produced. Only a series of material qualities born of heat 
(utuja) goes on until, at last, the corpse is reduced to dust. (The Life and Teachings of 
The Buddha, According to the Oldest Texts - Allan R. Bomhard, Charleston-2018 (800p), 
p.552/526 according to The Buddha and His Teachings - Ven. Narada Mahathera, 
Colombo-1998 (558p)) ... 553 In the foregoing case, the thought experienced before 
death being a moral one, the resultant rebirth consciousness takes, for its material, an 
appropriate impregnated ovum cell of human parents. The rebirth consciousness 
(patisandhi viňñānņa) then lapses into the bhavanga state. [Cf. Manual of Abhidhamma 
by Narada Thera, p. 273.] 

552 Simultaneous with the arising of the rebirth consciousness, the “body decad,” the 
“sex decad,” and the “base decad” (kaya-bhava-vatthu-dasaka) arise. According to 
Buddhism, therefore, sex is determined at the moment of conception and is 
conditioned by kamma, not by any fortuitous combination of sperm and ovum cells. 
(copied from The Buddha and His Teachings - Ven. Narada Mahathera, Colombo-1998 
(558p), p.365/351) /* "Compare “The sex of the individual is determined at conception 
by the chromosome make-up of the gametes. Through this, the embryo is endowed 
with a potentiality of developing towards one sex” Franz Alexander, Psychosomatic 
Medicine, 1965, p. 219." (adapted from The Buddha and His Teachings - Ven. Narada 
Mahathera, Colombo-1998 (558p), p.365/351)/ 

559 David Hume, in his search for a soul, declares: There are some philosophers who 
imagine we are every moment intimately conscious of what we call our self: that we 
feel its existence and its continuance in existence and are certain, beyond the evidence 
of a demonstration, both of its perfect identity and simplicity. For my part, when | enter 
most intimately into what I call myself, | always stumble on some particular perception 
or other — of heat or cold, light or shade, love or hatred, pain or pleasure. | never can 
catch myself at any time without a perception, and never can observe anything but the 
perception ... [Quoted from William James, Principles of Psychology, p. 351.] 

559 Dealing with this question of a soul, William James writes: This soul-theory is a 
complete superfluity, so far as according for the actually verified facts of conscious 
experience goes. So far no one can be compelled to subscribe to it for definite scientific 
reasons. 

561 “Motion and heat in the material realm correspond respectively to consciousness 
and Kamma in the mental.” /* Probably first mentioned in A Manual of Abhidhamma 
(Abhidhammattha Sangaha) - Narada Maha Thera, Bhadanta Anuruddhacariya, 
BuddhistMissionarySociety(BuddhaNet)-1987(1956) (486p), p.320/ 

561 Each kalapa is a mass formed by the combination of the eight nature elements. 
The first four are the essential material qualities that are predominant in a kalapa: they 
are extension (pathavi), cohesion (apo), heat (tejo), and motion (vayo). The remaining 
four elements are merely subsidiaries that are dependent on and derived from the first 
four — as noted above, they are: color (vanna), odor (gandha), taste (rasa), and 
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nutritive essence (oja). It is only when the eight nature elements are combined 
together that the entity of a kalapa is formed. 

561 According to Buddhism, matter endures only for seventeen mind-moments. The 
commentators state that the time duration of one mind-moment is even less than the 
one-millionth part of the time occupied by a flash of lightning. /* Mentioned first in The 
Buddha and His Teachings - Ven. Narada Mahathera, Colombo-1998 (558p), p.375/361/ 
564 A modern writer illustrates this process [of rebirth] by a series of billiard balls: If, 
for instance, another ball is rolled against the last stationary ball, the moving ball will 
stop dead, and the foremost stationary ball will move on. The first moving ball does not 
pass over, it remains behind, it dies; but it is undeniably the movement of that ball, its 
momentum, its kamma, and not any newly created movement, which is reborn in the 
foremost ball. [Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy, Buddha and the Gospel of Buddhism, p. 
106] 

588 A Bhikkhu is expected to observe four kinds of Higher Morality, namely: 1. 
Patimokkha sila: the fundamental moral code; // 2. Indriyasamvara sila: morality 
pertaining to sense-restraint; // 3. Ajivaparisuddhi sila: morality pertaining to purity of 
livelihood; // 4. Paccayasannissita sila: morality pertaining to the use of the necessities 
of life. These four kinds of morality are collectively called sila-visuddhi (Purity of Virtue), 
the first of the seven stages of Purification on the way to nibbana. 

595 Attainment concentration [appana samadhi] is that level of concentration which is 
present during the jhanas. 

596 As soon as this mentally produced image /of blue kasina/ becomes steady and no 
longer vanishes, but remains safely fixed in the mind, we should (according to the 
Visuddhimagga) get up and move to another place away from the physical blue disk 
and continue our exercise there. 

596-7 /When concentrating on a kasina object, such as a blue disk made of paper or 
cloth, one thus starts with (1) parikamma-nimitta ("preliminary sign") & parikamma- 
samadhi. When it is well remembered and seen by the mental vision, it is (2) uggaha 
nimitta ("acquired sign"). Later, at the level of upacara-samadhi, it assumes the 
appearance of a bright morning star or something similar it is the (3) patibhaga nimitta 
("reflex image" or "counterpart sign")/ 

597-8 /* The different subjects of cemetery contemplation and their purpose./ (1) The 
swollen corpse, in particular, as exemplifying the decay of the form of the body, is 
suitable for those who lust after the beauty of the body. // (2) The discolored corpse, 
clearly showing the decayed beauty of the skin, is suitable for one who lusts after 
beauty of the skin and complexion. // (3) The festering corpse, with a stench issuing 
from sores on the body, is suitable for one who lusts after a sweet-smelling body, 
produced by such artificial means as flowers, perfumes, and unguents. // (4) The 
dissected corpse, demonstrating the existence of various cavities within the body, is 
suitable for one who lusts after the apparent firmness and solidity of the body. // (5) 
The corpse gnawed to pieces, portraying the destruction of the perfection and fullness 
of the flesh, is suitable for one who lusts after fullness of the flesh in such parts of the 
body as the breasts. // (6) The corpse scattered in pieces is suitable for one who lusts 
after graceful movements of the body. // (7) The corpse mutilated and scattered in 
pieces is suitable for one who lusts after the perfection of the joints of the body. // (8) 
The bloody corpse, showing the repulsiveness of a body besmeared with blood, is 
suitable for one who lusts after beauty produced by adornments. // (9) The corpse 
infested with worms, illustrating the state of a body swarming with various kinds of 
worms, is suitable for one who lusts after the idea that the body is “I” or “mine.” // (10) 
The skeleton, expressing the gruesomeness of the bones of the body, is suitable for 
one who lusts after perfection of teeth and nails. 
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@ 599 The cemetery contemplations (s/vathika) may induce entrance into the first jhana. 


@ 603.. 


. just as a child’s doll is empty, lifeless, and inactive but may, after batteries have 


been placed in it, move or stand and appear to be full of life and activity, likewise, mind 
and body are empty, lifeless, and inactive but, by means of the mutual influence of 
mind and body upon one another, may move or stand and appear to be full of life and 
activity. (adapted by Allan Bomhard from "Fundamentals of Buddhism, Four Lectures" 
(The Essence of Buddhism, Kamma and Rebirth, Dependent Origination, Mental 
Culture) - Nyanatiloka Mahathera, Kandy,BPS-2011(1994) (44p)) 

@ 604-5 [eighteen kinds of insight] 


O 


O O O O O O O O O O O O O O O © © 


Through developing the contemplation on impermanence (anicca), he overcomes 
the wrong idea of permanence. 

Through developing the contemplation on unsatisfactoriness (dukkha), he 
overcomes the wrong idea of lasting happiness. 

Through developing the contemplation on non-self (anattā), he overcomes the 
wrong idea of a permanent soul, self, or ego. 

Through developing the contemplation on turning away (nibbidā), he overcomes 
affection. 

Through developing the contemplation on detachment (virāga), he overcomes 
craving (greed, desire). 

Through developing the contemplation on cessation (nirodha), he overcomes 
arising. 

Through developing the contemplation on giving up (patinissagga), he 
overcomes attachment. 

Through developing the contemplation on dissolution (khaya), he overcomes the 
wrong idea of something compact. 

Through developing the contemplation on disappearance (vaya), he overcomes 
kamma-accumulation. 

Through developing the contemplation on changeableness (viparinama), he 
overcomes the wrong idea of something immutable. 

Through developing the contemplation on the signless (animitta), he overcomes 
the conditions of rebirth. 

Through developing the contemplation on desirelessness (appanihita), he 
overcomes longing. 

Through developing the contemplation on the void (sunnata), he overcomes 
clinging. 

Through developing higher wisdom and insight (adhipahhadhamma), he 
overcomes the wrong idea of something substantial. 

Through developing the true eye of knowledge (yathabhuta Nanadassana), he 
overcomes clinging to delusion. 

Through developing the contemplation on misery (adinava), he overcomes 
clinging to desire. 

Through developing the reflecting contemplation (patisamkha), he overcomes 
thoughtlessness. 

Through developing the contemplation on the standstill of existence [absence of 
the cycle of existence] (vivatta) — that is, nibbana —, he overcomes being 
entangled in fetters (samyojana). 


@ 606-8 /The author explains ten levels of knowledge /* fAana/, or realization, in 
vipassana. (1) sammasana, appreciation of the Three Characteristics, which he 
understands as "theoretical knowledge", unlike the remaining nine. /* Ven. Nyanatiloka, 
in his Fundamentals of Buddhism, doesn't even count this first knowledge, as it just 
constitutes of the eighteen kinds of preliminary understanding (anicca, dukkha, anatta, 
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etc.) and he starts with udayabbaya as the first knowledge. In the end he has 12 
stages, instead of Bomhard's 13./ (2) udayabbaya, conceptual arising-passing of mind 
& matter, (3) bhanhga, ultimate arising-passing of ka/apas, (4) bhaya, knowledge that 
this existence is terrifying, dreadful, (5) adinava, knowledge that this existence is full 
of misery or woe, including its arising, continuity, course of rebirth, old age, disease, 
death, sorrow, lamentation, and despair, (6) nibbida, knowledge that this existence is 
repugnant, disagreeable, disgusting, one's mind turns away from all formations, is 
weary of them, doesn't delight in them anymore; "Steps four, five, and six are devoted 
to seeing the negative aspects of conditioned existence. ... The last four steps concern 
the effort to be put forth." (7) mufncitukamyata/muccitukamyata, urgent need to 
escape from this very existence, wish to get rid of the formations of existence, seeking 
escape from them; (8) patisankha, work with full realization for liberation through 
reflecting on the Three Characteristics, (9) sankharupekkha, detachment from all 
formations & breaking away from/abandoning ego-centeredness/ego-grasping 
(ahamkara), considering all formations of existence as empty (suñña), determining 
their Three Characteristics, giving up fear & anguish, abiding in equanimity with 
regards to them, no longer conceiving the idea of "I" and "mine". "Whoever considers 
the formations of existence as impermanent (anicca), to him they appear as a passing 
away. Whoever considers them as unsatisfactory (dukkha), to him they appear as 
terror. Whoever considers them as non-self (anatta), to him they appear as empty." 
(10) anulomahana, the knowledge that the path will reveal itself; the consciousness 
sinks into the unconscious mind-stream (bhavanga-sota), then awareness arises at the 
mind-door taking and regarding all phenomena with their Three Characteristics. "Then, 
in following up again the interrupted continuity of consciousness, the three impulsive 
moments (javana), known as the preliminary (parikamma), access (upacara), and 
adaptation (anuloma) moments, flash up one after the other, with the same 
phenomena as object. One speaks of “adaptation” because this knowledge adapts itself 
to the preceding eight kinds of insight knowledge performing the same functions and to 
the following elements of enlightenment immediately thereafter. ... Adaptation 
Knowledge, however, forms the conclusion for those kinds of insight that have the 
formations as object and are leading to the “ascent,” that is, to the Path." The author 
then further continues by explaining (11) gotrabhunana (maturity knowledge which 
turns the mind to the supramundane path of Stream-Entry) - "just as, in the cloudless 
sky, the moon shines pure and bright, in like manner, as soon as the darkness of 
ignorance veiling the truth is dispersed, Maturity Knowledge beholds the purity of 
nibbana." (12) magga-nana, Path Knowledge, follows as immediate continuation upon 
Adaptation Knowledge, path concsiousness arises, demolishes forever and all time the 
first three fetters (sakkayaditthi, vicikiccha, silabbataparamasa) ; (13) phala-nana, 
Fruition Knowledge arises immediately upon realizing Path Knowledge - a kind of 
supramundane state of consciousness that may be repeated innumerable times during 
a life-time. "The corresponding process also takes place on attaining the three higher 
Stages of Holiness ... " (adapted from "Fundamentals of Buddhism, Four Lectures" (The 
Essence of Buddhism, Kamma and Rebirth, Dependent Origination, Mental Culture) - 
Nyanatiloka Mahathera, Kandy,BPS-2011(1994) (44p)/ 

609 ... it is wrong to conclude that, according to the Buddha’s Teaching, it would be 
necessary, for realization of the path, to be ever conscious of all those inner workings 
of the mind. This is by no means the case. ... In any case, deliverance may, under 
favorable circumstances, sometimes be realized already after a very short time and 
with no previous knowledge. /* This is apparently Allan Bomhard's own understanding. 
A similar attitude is taken by Ashin Tejaniya, the meditation teacher of Shwe Oo Min 
Tawya./ 
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@ 614 When distractions come, we do not resist them but give more attention to the 
meditation subject. If our mind strays entirely, we bring it back gently to the 
meditation subject and start again. Eventually, through years of practice, maintaining 
complete and uninterrupted attention no longer requires effort. Full attention, and, 
therefore, full vitality, becomes our natural state of mind. 

@ 631-2 /In the first step of the 16 stages of observing breath/ 

© [t]here are nine ways in which the practitioner, in breathing in and in breathing 
out, knows that he is doing so. (1) He breathes in a long breath, (2) he breathes 
out a long breath, (3) he breathes in and out long breaths, each of which should 
occupy a given time. In so doing, he feels that his breathing is gradually 
becoming tranquil and peaceful. Then, the desire to continue arises; with this 
desire, (4) he breathes in a long breath, (5) he breathes out a long breath, (6) he 
breathes in and out long breaths, each being more tranquil than before. At this 
time, he becomes joyful. With the mind filled with joy, (7) he breathes in a long 
breath, (8) he breathes out a long breath, (9) he breathes in and out long 
breaths, each of which is absolutely tranquil and peaceful. As one progresses in 
this step, the mind gradually becomes diverted from the awareness of long 
breaths and becomes established in equanimity. The breathing becomes very 
subtle, while the mind attains to the after-image (patibhaga-nimitta) and is, 
therefore, diverted from its original focus on breathing. ... 

© The second step, that of short breathing, embraces the same nine ways of 
knowing the breath found in the first step. 

© Step 3: “One trains oneself: experiencing all aspects of the process of breathing, 
| shall breathe in; experiencing all aspects of the process of breathing, | shall 
breathe out.” COMMENTS: In this step, there are three things that must be done: 
(1) noting the breath as it is inhaled and exhaled; (2) noting the three divisions, 
that is, the beginning, the middle, and the end; and (3) training the mind.The 
difference is that the breathing is more rapid and rougher than in the first step. 
In the case of the movement caused by the in-coming breath, the tip of the nose 
is the beginning of its course, the heart is the middle, and the navel is the end. 
With the movement caused by the out-going breath, the navel is the beginning, 
the heart is the middle, and the tip of the nose is the end. Having a clear 
understanding of this, one breathes in and then one breathes out, while the mind 
is associated with the knowledge based upon the perception of the whole 
process of respiration ... 

O There are several external methods connected with the first tetrad which have 
been adopted as special means for the preliminary fixing of attention, these are: 
(1) counting; (2) following the process with mindfulness; (3) noting the contact of 
the breaths; (4) applying the mind to the sign (nimitta, that is, “sign,” “mark,” 
“mentally created distinction”); (5) contemplating the characteristic marks; (6) 
transition of the mind from the lower consciousness to the higher; (7) 
purification, or experiencing the fruit; and (8) reflecting on the attainments. Of 
these, the first five are the means adopted to establish mindfulness upon the 
subject of respiration, while the last three are the stages that mark the results. 

O 637 Step 6: “One trains oneself: thoroughly experiencing happiness, | shall 
breathe in; thoroughly experiencing happiness, | shall breathe out.” COMMENTS: 
This step refers to the first three jhanas, wherein the practitioner experiences the 
happiness (sukha) induced by the object of mindfulness of breathing and the 
clarity of his mental vision. 

O 637-8 Step 7: “One trains oneself: thoroughly experiencing how the mental 
elements condition the mind, | shall breathe in; thoroughly experiencing how the 
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mental elements condition the mind, | shall breathe out.” COMMENTS: In this 
step, the practitioner fully realizes the mental elements (citta-samkhara) 
associated with all of the jhana states. Here, the term “mental elements” is 
applied to the two aggregates “feeling” (vedana) and “perception” (sanna). 

O 638 Step 8: “One trains oneself: calming the mental elements, | shall breathe 
in; calming the mental elements, | shall breathe out.” COMMENTS: In this step, 
the practitioner trains himself with a view to tranquilizing and refining mental 
factors (jhananga) of a gross and low nature. They are the mental factors bound 
up with feeling and perception, which are associated with rapture (piti) and 
happiness (sukha). Rapture and happiness, however, are the concomitants of 
feelings that may bind one to the jhana state, and, thus, can be a hindrance to 
achieving further levels of attainment. Hence, they are said to be of a gross and 
lower nature. 

O 639 Step 12 ... At the moment of insight, he breathes in and breathes out, 
setting the mind free from the concept of permanence by contemplating 
impermanence (anicca), from the concept of happiness by contemplating 
suffering (dukkha), from the concept of self by contemplating non-self (anatta), 
from delight by contemplating repulsion, from passion by contemplating 
detachment, from the cause of origination by contemplating cessation, and from 
clinging by contemplating renunciation. Thus, he is described: “liberating the 
mind from attachment, | shall breathe in; liberating the mind from attachment, | 
shall breathe out.” 

O 639 Step 13 ... This formula deals with the contemplation of the transitoriness 
(anicca) that is inherent in the Five Aggregates. 

O 640 Step 15: “One trains oneself: constantly contemplating cessation, | shall 
breathe in; constantly contemplating cessation, | shall breathe out.” COMMENTS: 
This cessation is of two kinds: (1) the momentary and (2) the absolute. The 
momentary cessation implies the gradual elimination of the cankers (asavas) ([1] 
sensual desire [kama]; [2] becoming [bhava] — the desire to be reborn in the 
realms of form or in the formless realms [rupa, arupa bhava]; [3] false views 
[miccha-ditthi or simply ditthi]; and [4] ignorance [avijja]) at different stages of 
the practice. The absolute or ultimate cessation is nibbana, the final goal. 
Realizing both kinds of cessation, the practitioner trains himself in the practice of 
mindfulness of breathing. 

O 641 The fourth tetrad of the mindfulness of breathing meditation (anapanasati) 
is regarded as pure insight meditation (vipassana), while the preceding three 
tetrads are both samatha and vipassana. Thus, the full development of 
anapanasati-samadhi is set forth in sixteen steps that are arranged in four 
tetrads, each associated with one of the Four Foundations of Mindfulness 
(satipatthana) ... 

O /* Adapted and edited from Buddhist Meditation in Theory and Practice - 
Paravahera Vajiranana mahathera, Allan R. Bomhard, 
CharlestonBuddhistFellowship,USA,Charleston-2010 (419p)/ 

@ 634-5 When the breath becomes imperceptible, the practitioner should not move from 
his meditation seat nor change his posture, or else he will lose this level of attainment 
and will have to start over again. He should, therefore, remain in the same seat and 
regain the level of concentration by fixing his thought upon the original points of the 
sign of breathing (that is, the tip of the nose). By considering with close attention, he 
maintains awareness of the existence of breaths as they touch his nostrils. Thus, he 
regains the after-image of respiration that exists in the finest state. 
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@ 635 Anapanasati is the most subtle and difficult subject of meditation and is not 


suitable for a person whose powers of memory and concentration are poor. 
Consequently, it requires complete mindfulness and quick understanding. 

635 As he thus practices, in a short time, the mental image appears. Its manner of 
appearance varies according to the type of mentality. To some, it appears with a soft 
touch, like a piece of cotton or a cooling breeze; to others, like a star, a round ruby, ora 
pearl; to others, again, it seems like the harsh contact of a pointed stick; others feel it 
as a long string or a wreath of white flowers or a crest of smoke; to others, it is like a 
cobweb, a cloud, a lotus flower, a wheel, or a disk of the sun or the moon. In the course 
of practice, the practitioner should closely observe these thought-forms and, 
withdrawing them from the tip of the nose, should mentally place them in the heart and 
then in the navel. Finally, he should place them in the nostrils. ... he should not reflect 
upon the color or shape of the image but take it as the concept of the mental 
representation derived from the air element of breathings. 

635 The mind that arises with inhalation notes that its manner of functioning is 
different from that of exhalation. The mind that arises with exhalation notes that its 
manner of functioning is different from that of inhalation. The mind that is established 
on the sign (nimitta) of breathing notes neither breathing in nor breathing out, but the 
point of their contact. Thus, it is true to say that these three are not objects of the 
same state of mind, though they are connected with the same subject of meditation. 
649 /* according to the author, paccayapariggahanana is achieved when we realize 
how all our bodily movements are conditioned by intentions. The author further 
believes, that at this stage the meditator is able to perceive his/her mental states 
"arising" but not yet their final stage of dissolution./ As our concentration and 
knowledge develop, we realize cause and effect while observing mind and body. For 
example, when changing the sitting position, we realize that there is an intention that 
precedes the act. When stretching a limb, there is first the intention to stretch the 
limb. We distinguish between cause and effect in each moment. This is the insight that 
distinguishes between cause and effect (paccaya-pariggha-Nana). /Adapted from 
Matthew Flickstein, Swallowing the River Ganges: A Practice Guide to the Path of 
Purification (Boston, MA: Wisdom Publications [2001])/ 

653 When we can look upon these experiences [ upakkilesa, corruptions of insight] as 
merely phenomena that rise and fall based upon causes and conditions, when we see 
that they exhibit the same three characteristics of all experience, we have finally 
reached the stage of the Purification by Knowledge and Vision of What Is the Path and 
What Is not the Path (maggamagga-Nanadassana-visuddhi). 

654-5 As we continue to practice, the watching of arising and dissolving of our sensory 
experiences becomes accurate and mature, keen and strong. We then perceive only 
two factors in each moment — (1) object and (2) awareness. 

O While giving attention to these, we become aware that every factor is dissolving. 
For instance, when hearing, seeing, smelling, tasting, touching, or thinking, 
dissolution and not arising becomes prominent. This is the arising of the insight 
of dissolution (bhanga-nhana). 

© With the development of the insight of dissolution, awareness of fear arises in 
the wake of the constant and rapid dissolution of all processes. This is insight 
with the awareness of fearfulness (bhaya-nhana). 

© Perceiving the rapid dissolution of all psychophysical phenomena, we see them 
as undesirable and harmful. This is the insight of misery (adinava-hana). 

© Psychophysical manifestation is regarded as insubstantial, devoid of pleasure, 
and tiresome. This is the insight of disgust (nibbida-fhana). 
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O These latter three insights are combined together as a single insight. Therefore, 
some meditators may experience only one or two of these insights. As we 
experience all the processes of mind and body — fearfulness (bhaya), misery 
(adinava), and disgust (nibbida) —, a desire arises to renounce this mind-body 
complex. This is the insight of desire for deliverance (muncitukamyata-nana). 

O Thereupon, we make a strong determination and effort to develop awareness 
and concentration. All the processes of physical and mental elements become 
calm and balanced. Painful feelings disappear. Awareness arises smoothly and 
spontaneously, and equanimity continues for a longer time than previously 
experienced. This is the insight of “equanimity of formations” (samkharupekkha- 
Nana). 

O With the maturing of insight, awareness becomes sharp, occurring two or three 
times rapidly and without any special effort. This last stage is called “insight 
leading to emergence” (vutthana-gamin1), or “insight of adaptation” (anuloma- 
hana). Vutthana means the Noble Path that ascends to and glimpses nibbana. 
Gamint means the special insight that proceeds to the Noble Path. Anuloma-nana 
is the last of the vipassana insights that occur in the progression of vipassana 
insights and the Noble Path. If we experience this last vipassana insight, it is 
called “Purification by Knowledge and Vision of the Way” (patipadanana- 
dassana-visuddhi). [667 These nine kinds of insight, namely, udaya, vaya, 
bhanga, bhaya, adinava, nibbida, muncitukamyata, patisamkha, and upekkha 
are collectively termed patipadananadassanavisuddhi, Purity of View as regards 
knowledge of progress. ] 

O Immediately afterwards, a kind of insight arises that falls, as it were, for the first 
time into nibbana, which is void of formations, inasmuch as it is the cessation of 
them. This is called maturity insight (gotrabhu-nana). Gotrabhu literally means 
“one who has become of the lineage.” In other words, by attaining that insight, 
we move from the worldling (puthujjana) lineage to that of the Noble Ones 
(ariya). 

O The path insight lasts only for a fleeting moment and realizes the cessation of all 
processes of conditioning. The insight of fruition is followed by two or three 
insights of retrospection (paccavekkhana-hana) that contemplate the path of 
vipassana and the path of the Noble Ones. Path insight, which signifies 
Purification by Knowledge and Vision (hana-dassana-visuddhi), and fruition 
insight are insights of a Stream-Winner (sotapanna). 

© 666-7 Perceiving the right path, one resumes one’s meditation on the arising 
(udaya Nana) and passing away (vaya Nana) of all conditioned phenomena. Of 
these two states, the latter becomes more impressed on one’s mind, since 
change is more conspicuous than becoming. Therefore, one directs one’s 
attention to contemplation of the dissolution of things (bhanga hana). One 
perceives that both mind and matter, which constitute this so-called “being,” are 
in a constant state of flux, not remaining the same for two consecutive moments. 
The knowledge then comes to one that all dissolving things are fearful (bhaya 
Nana). The whole world appears to one as a pit of burning embers — a source of 
danger. Subsequently, one reflects on the wretchedness and vanity (adinava 
Nana) of the fearful and deluded world and gets a feeling of disgust (nibbida 
Nana), followed by a strong will for deliverance from it (mufcitukamyata Nana). 
With this strong desire for deliverance in view, one resumes one’s meditations on 
the three characteristics of transiency, sorrow, and soullessness (patisamkha 
Nana) and, thereafter, develops complete equanimity (upekkha fana) towards all 
conditioned things, having neither attachment nor aversion for any worldly 
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object. /* A similar description is also found in "The Way of the Noble", No.126 - 
T.H.Perera, BPS,Kandy-2008(1968) (18p), p.10)/ 

@ 656 There are two kinds of impermanence: (1) radical change (anhathabhava) and (2) 
subsequent change (viparinama). A change from one stage to another, or from one 
situation to another, is “radical change,” while moment-to-moment changing is 
“subsequent change.” /* also in "The First Discourse of the Buddha, Turning the Wheel 
of Dhamma" - ven. Dr. Rewata Dhamma, Dept.ofRel.Affairs,Yangon-2001 (124p), 
p.88/76) 

@ 656 /Three kinds of profound knowledge developed by a vipassana practitioner: (1) 
nataparinna, full understanding as the known, observing physical and mental 
processes with awareness and concentration, recognizing only seeing, hearing, bodily 
experience in their true nature, without dealing with concepts, thoughts are known only 
as thinking; (2) tiranaparinna, objective realization of the true nature (tathata) of 
body & mind, their ever-changing, suffering, and not-self nature; (3) pahanaparinna, 
dispelling erroneous observations /* perversions/ (vipa//asa) namely the perceptions, 
thinking, and view of impermanence as permanence, impurity as purity /* ugliness as 
beauty/, suffering as happiness, and soullessness as soul./ /* Adapted from "The First 
Discourse of the Buddha, Turning the Wheel of Dhamma" - ven. Dr. Rewata Dhamma, 
Dept.ofRel.Affairs, Yangon-2001 (124p), p.88-9/76-7) 

@ 657 The threefold path consists of: (1) the basic path (mula-magga) /right 
understanding, morality, concentration; momentary concentration (khanika samadhi) + 
access concentration (upacara samādhi) => dispel mental hindrances (nivarana) ; (2) 
the preliminary path (pubba-bhaga-magga) /application of the Eightfold Noble Path 
before the meditator practices vipassana by observing physical & mental processes - 
unattached awareness of incoming sense-objects, avoiding breaking precepts/ ; and (3) 
the Noble Path (ariya-magga) /vipassana practice/. 

@ 657 Whenever the meditator is engaged in meditation, there are five factors of the 
Noble Eightfold Path present; three from the concentration group (Right Effort, Right 
Mindfulness, and Right Concentration) and two from the wisdom group (Right 
Understanding and Right Thought). These five factors are simultaneously involved in 
each moment of awareness and knowing. They are called the working paths (karaka- 
magga). 

@ 658 In accordance with one’s previous perfections (paramita), one has to practice 
vipassana for one’s own liberation (vimokkha). The Noble Path arises as if it had 
emerged out of the vipassana path itself. It is for this reason that the vipassana path is 
called the preliminary path to the Noble Path, which is the ultimate goal. The Noble 
Eightfold Path is a supramundane path, which cannot arise without first following the 
preliminary vipassana path. Therefore, the Noble Path, together with the preliminary 
vipassana path, is called the “path leading to the cessation of suffering” (dukkha- 
nirodha-gamini-patipada). /* Adapted from "The First Discourse of the Buddha, Turning 
the Wheel of Dhamma" - ven. Dr. Rewata Dhamma, Dept.ofRel.Affairs, Yangon-2001 
(124p), p.91/80) 

@ 662 Thina, or sloth, is explained as a morbid state of mind, and middha as a morbid 
state of the mental states. A stolid mind is as “inert as a bat hanging to a tree, or as 
molasses cleaving to a stick, or as a lump of butter too stiff for spreading.” Sloth and 
torpor should not be understood as bodily drowsiness, because Arahants, who have 
destroyed these two mental states, still experience bodily fatigue. 

@ 663 Restlessness is eradicated on attaining Arahantship, and worry is eradicated on 
attaining Anagami. /* Also mentioned in "A Manual of Buddhism", (The Life of the 
Buddha, The First Discourse, etc.) - Venerable Narada Maha Thera, Kuala Lumpur-1992 
(103p), p.84./ 
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663 As a Fetter, vicikiccha, is that doubt about the Buddha, etc., but as a Hindrance, it 
denotes unsteadiness on one particular thing that is being done. The Commentaries 
explain vicikiccha as the inability to decide that anything is definitely so. In other 
words, it is indecision. This state is inhibited by the jhana factor vicara, or Sustained 
Application. It is eradicated on attaining Sotapanna./* Also mentioned in "A Manual of 
Buddhism", (The Life of the Buddha, The First Discourse, etc.) - Venerable Narada Maha 
Thera, Kuala Lumpur-1992 (103p), p.85./ 

667-8 Silabbataparamasa: adherence to (wrongful) rites and rituals. The 
Dhammasangani explains it thus: It is the theory held by ascetics and Brahmins outside 
this doctrine that purification is obtained by rules of moral conduct, or by rites, or by 
both rules of moral conduct and rites. 

669 With regard to the difference between one who has attained nirodha-samapatti 
and a dead man, the Visuddhimagga states: In the corpse, not only are the supple 
forces of the body (that is, respiration), speech, and mind stilled and quiescent, but also 
vitality is exhausted, heat is quenched, and the faculties of sense broken up, whereas, 
in the Bhikkhu in absorption, [That is, a Bhikkhu who has attained nirodha-samapatti. ] 
vitality exists, heart abides, and the faculties are clear, although respiration, 
observation, and perception are stilled and quiescent. 

669 The question may occur: “Why does an Arahant continue to live when he has 
already attained nibbana?” It is because the karmic force that produced his birth is still 
not spent. ... to cite a better illustration from the Buddhist scriptures, an Arahant is like 
a branch that has been severed from the tree. It does not produce any more fresh 
leaves, flowers, and fruits, since it is no longer supported by the sap of the tree. 
However, the leaves, flowers, and fruits that already existed last until the death of that 
particular branch. 

675 Though a vehicle of dry-insight can be found, indications are that this path is not 
an easy one, lacking the aid of the powerful serenity available to the practitioner of 
jhana. The way of the jhana attainer seems, by comparison, smoother and more 
pleasurable. ... Anguttara Nikaya Il, 150—152. /* AN 4 (17)2. Patipadavaggo - 3. 
Asubhasuttam, MM 1.468/ 

676 The great Buddhist commentator Buddhaghosa traces the Pali word “jhana” 
(Sanskrit dhyana) to two verbal forms. One, the etymologically correct derivation, is 
the verb jhayati, meaning “to think, or to meditate”; the other is a more playful 
derivation, intended to illuminate its function rather than its verbal source, from the 
verb jhapeti meaning “to burn up.” He explains: “It burns up opposing states, thus, it 
is jhāna,” the purport being that jhana “burns up” or “destroys” the mental defilements 
(kilesa) preventing the development of serenity and insight. In the same passage, 
Buddhaghosa says that jhana has the characteristic mark of contemplation 
(upanijjhana). Contemplation, he states, is twofold: (1) the contemplation of the object 
and (2) the contemplation of the characteristics of phenomena. The former is 
exercised by the eight attainments of serenity together with their access, since these 
contemplate the object used as the basis for developing concentration; for this reason, 
these attainments are given the name “jhana” in the mainstream of Pali meditative 
exposition. However, Buddhaghosa also allows that the term “jhana” can be extended 
loosely to insight (vipassana), the paths, and the fruits on the ground that these 
perform the work of contemplating the characteristics of things — the three marks of 
(1) impermanence (anicca), (2) suffering (dukkha), and (3) non-self (anatta), in the case 
of insight; nibbana, in the case of the paths and fruits. /* Also in The Jnanas In 
Theravada Buddhist Meditation, No.351-3 - Henepola Gunaratana Mahathera, 
BPS,Kandy-2006(1988) (31p), p.6/ 
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@ 679 Moral transgressions being invariably motivated by defilements — by greed 
(lobha), hatred (dosa), and delusion (moha) —, when a person acts in violation of the 
precepts of morality, he excites and reinforces the very same mental factors his 
practice of meditation is intended to eliminate. This involves him in a crossfire of 
incompatible aims, which renders his attempts at mental purification ineffective. ... 
Only when he establishes control over the outer expression of the defilements can he 
turn to deal with them inwardly as mental obsessions that appear in the process of 
meditation. /* Also in The Jhanas In Theravada Buddhist Meditation, No.351-3 - 
Henepola Gunaratana Mahathera, BPS,Kandy-2006(1988) (31p), p.8/ 

@ 683 He [Buddhaghosa] states that this division by way of temperament is made on the 
basis of direct opposition and complete suitability, but, actually, there is no wholesome 
form of meditation that does not suppress the defilements and strengthen the virtuous 
mental factors. Thus, an individual meditator may be advised to meditate on foulness 
in order to abandon lust, on loving-kindness to abandon hatred, on mindfulness of 
breathing to cut off discursive thought, and on impermanence to eliminate the conceit 
“lam.” ... Anguttara Nikaya IV, 358. /* Also in The Jhanas In Theravada Buddhist 
Meditation, No.351-3 - Henepola Gunaratana Mahathera, BPS,Kandy-2006(1988) (31p), 
p.9/ 

@ 683 The texts mention eighteen kinds of monasteries unfavorable to the development 
of jhana: (1) a large monastery; (2) a new one; (3) a dilapidated one; (4) one near a 
road; (5) one with a pond, (6) leaves, (7) flowers, or (8) fruits; (9) one sought after by 
many people; (10) one in cities, (11) among timber or (12) fields, (13) where people 
quarrel, (14) in a port, (15) in border lands, (16) on a frontier; (17) a haunted place; and 
(18) one without access to a spiritual teacher. [Visuddhimagga 118—121] The factors 
which make a dwelling favorable to meditation are mentioned by the Buddha Himself: 
(1) It should not be too far from or too near to a village that can be relied on as an alms 
resort, and (2) it should have a clear path; (3) it should be quiet and secluded; (4) it 
should be free from rough weather and (5) from harmful insects and animals; (6) one 
should be able to obtain one’s physical requisites while dwelling there; and (7) the 
dwelling should provide ready access to learned elders and spiritual friends who can be 
consulted when problems arise in meditation. [Anguttara Nikaya V, 15.] The types of 
dwelling places commended by the Buddha most frequently in the suttas as conducive 
to the jhanas are: (1) a secluded dwelling in the forest; (2) at the foot of a tree; (3) ona 
mountain; (4) in a cleft; (5) in a cave; (6) in a cemetery; (7) on a wooded flatland; (8) in 
the open air; or (9) on a heap of straw. [Majjhima Nikaya I, 181] 

@ 685 The Buddha offers two sets of similes to illustrate the detrimental effect of the 
hindrances. The first compares the five hindrances to five types of calamity: sense 
desire is like a debt, ill will like a disease, sloth and torpor like imprisonment, restless 
and worry like slavery, and doubt like being lost on a desert road. Release from the 
hindrances is to be seen as freedom from debt, good health, release from prison, 
emancipation from slavery, and arriving at a place of safety. [Digha Nikaya I, 71—73] 
The second set of similes compares the hindrances to five kinds of impurities affecting 
a bowl of water, preventing a keen-sighted man from seeing his own reflection as it 
really is. Sense desire is like a bowl of water mixed with brightly colored paints, ill will 
like a bowl of boiling water, sloth and torpor like water covered by mossy plants, 
restlessness and worry like water blown into ripples by the wind, and doubt like muddy 
water. Just as the keen-eyed man would not be able to see his reflection in these five 
kinds of water, so, one whose mind is obsessed by the five hindrances does not know 
and see as it is his own good, the good of others, or the good of both. [Samyutta Nikaya 
V, 121—124] 
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@ 686... a one-to-one correspondence between the jhana factors and the hindrances: 
one-pointedness is opposed to sense desire, rapture to ill will, applied thought to sloth 
and torpor, happiness to restlessness and worry, and sustained thought to doubt. 
[Visuddhimagga 141] Thus, each jhana factor is seen as having the specific task of 
eliminating a particular obstruction to the jhana ... /* Also in The Jhanas In Theravada 
Buddhist Meditation, No.351-3 - Henepola Gunaratana Mahathera, BPS,Kandy- 
2006(1988) (31p), p.11/ 

@ 686 The Visuddhimagga explains that there are three kinds of seclusion relevant to the 
present context — namely, (1) bodily seclusion (kayaviveka); (2) mental seclusion 
(cittaviveka); [The first two belong to a threefold arrangement made up of bodily 
seclusion /i.e., solitude/, mental seclusion /from defilements, ki/esa, concentration at 
access level or higher/, and “seclusion from the substance” /Nibbana, "liberation from 
the elements of phenomenal existence"/ (upadhiviveka).] and (3) seclusion by 
suppression (vikkhambhana-viveka) [removal of the hindrances by force of 
concentration similar to the pressing down of weeds in a pond by means of a porous 
pot]. /* Also in The Jhanas In Theravada Buddhist Meditation, No.351-3 - Henepola 
Gunaratana Mahathera, BPS,Kandy-2006(1988) (31p), p.11/ 

@ 687 Each hindrance, however, has its own specific antidote. Thus, wise consideration 
of the repulsive nature of things is the antidote to sense desire; wise consideration of 
loving-kindness counteracts ill will; wise consideration of the elements of effort, 
exertion, and striving opposes sloth and torpor; wise consideration of tranquility of 
mind removes restlessness and worry; and wise consideration of the real qualities of 
things eliminates doubt. ... Samyutta Nikaya V, 105—106. /* Also in The Jhanas In 
Theravada Buddhist Meditation, No.351-3 - Henepola Gunaratana Mahathera, 
BPS,Kandy-2006(1988) (31p), p.12/ 

@ 688 All three events — the suppression of the hindrances, the arising of the counterpart 
sign, and the attainment of access concentration — take place at precisely the same 
moment, without interval. [Visuddhimagga 126] /* Also in The Jhanas In Theravada 
Buddhist Meditation, No.351-3 - Henepola Gunaratana Mahathera, BPS,Kandy- 
2006(1988) (31p), p.13/ 

@ 689-91 In both the suttas and the Abhidhamma, “applied thought” is defined as “the 
application of the mind to its object” (cetaso abhiniropana), a function which the 
Atthasalini illustrates thus: “Just as someone ascends the king’s palace in dependence 
on a relative or friend dear to the king, so the mind ascends the object in dependence 
on applied thought.” [Atthasalini 157] ... The Milindapanha makes the same point by 
defining applied thought as “absorption” (appana): “Just as a carpenter drives a well- 
fashioned piece of wood into a joint, so applied thought has the characteristic of 
absorption.” [Milindapanha 62] ... Applied thought is like striking a bell, sustained 
thought like the ringing; applied thought is like a bee’s flying towards a flower, 
sustained thought like its buzzing around the flower; applied thought is like a compass 
pin that stays fixed to the center of a circle, sustained thought like the pin that revolves 
around. [Visuddhimagga 142—143] ... Applied thought brings the mind to the object, 
sustained thought fixes and anchors it there. Applied thought focuses the mind on the 
object, sustained thought examines and inspects what is focused on. Applied thought 
brings a deepening of concentration by again and again leading the mind back to the 
same object, sustained thought sustains the concentration achieved by keeping the 
mind anchored on that object. /* Also in The Jnanas In Theravada Buddhist Meditation, 
No.351-3 - Henepola Gunaratana Mahathera, BPS,Kandy-2006(1988) (31p), p.13/ 

@ 691 When defined in terms of agency, piti is that which creates interest in the object; 
when defined in terms of its nature, it is the interest in the object. Because it creates a 
positive interest in the object, the jhana factor of rapture (piti) is able to counter and 
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suppress the hindrance of ill will (vyapada), a state of aversion implying a negative 
evaluation of the object. /* Also in The Jhanas In Theravada Buddhist Meditation, 
No.351-3 - Henepola Gunaratana Mahathera, BPS,Kandy-2006(1988) (31p), p.14/ 
692 The Visuddhimagga explains that sukha in the first jhana has the characteristic of 
gratifying, the function of intensifying associated states, and, as manifestation, the 
rendering of aid to its associated states. [Visuddhimagga 145.] ... Happiness is a feeling 
(vedana); rapture a mental formation (samkhara). Happiness always accompanies 
rapture, so that, when rapture is present, happiness must always be present; but 
rapture does not always accompany happiness, for, in the third jhana, as we shall see, 
there is happiness but no rapture. ... 693 The time of gladness and delight from when 
he /a tired, thirsty man/ heard of the natural lake and the dense forest till he saw the 
water is like rapture having the manner of gladness and delight at the object in view. 
The time when, after his bath and drink, he laid himself down in the cool shade, saying, 
“O bliss!, O bliss!,” etc., is the sense of happiness grown strong, established in that 
mode of enjoying the taste of the object. [Atthasalin! 160—161.] Since rapture and 
happiness co-exist in the first jhana, this simile should not be taken to imply that they 
are mutually exclusive. Its purport is to suggest that rapture gains prominence before 
happiness, for which it helps provide a causal foundation. ... Just as a skilled bath- 
attendant or his apprentice might strew bathing powder in a copper basin, sprinkle it 
again and again with water, and knead it together so that the mass of bathing soap 
would be pervaded, suffused, and saturated with moisture inside and out yet would not 
ooze moisture, so, a Monk steeps, drenches, fills, and suffuses his body with the 
rapture and happiness born of seclusion, so that there is no part of his entire body that 
is not suffused with this rapture and happiness born of seclusion.” [Digha Nikaya I, 74] 
693 Unlike the previous four jhana factors, one-pointedness (ekagatta) is not 
specifically mentioned in the standard formula for the first jhana, but it is included 
among the jhana factors by the Mahavedalla Sutta [Majjhima Nikaya I, 294] as well as 
in the Abhidhamma and the Commentaries. ... One-pointedness is used in the text as a 
synonym for concentration (Samadhi), which has the characteristic of non-distraction, 
the function of eliminating distractions, non-wavering as its manifestation, and 
happiness as its proximate cause. [Visuddhimagga 85] 
694 Besides the five jhana factors, the first jhana contains a great number of other 
mental factors functioning in unison as coordinate members of a single state of 
consciousness. Already, the Anupada Sutta [Majjhima Nikaya III, 25] lists such 
additional components of the first jhana as contact, feeling, perception, volition, 
consciousness, desire, decision, energy, mindfulness, equanimity, and attention. In the 
Abhidhamma literature, this is extended still further up to thirty-three indispensable 
components. 
© 697 Besides the main jhana factors, the canonical formula includes several other 
states in its description of the second jhana. “Internal confidence” (ajjhattam 
Sampasadanam), conveys the twofold meaning of faith and tranquility. In the 
first jnana, the meditator’s faith lacks full clarity and serenity due to “the 
disturbance created by applied and sustained thought, like water ruffled by 
ripples and wavelets.” [Visuddhimagga 157] But, when applied and sustained 
thought subside, the mind becomes very peaceful, and the meditator’s faith 
acquires fuller confidence. 
694 Nevertheless, only five states are called the “factors” of the first jhana, for only 
these have the functions of inhibiting the five hindrances and fixing the mind in 
absorption. For the jhana to arise, all these five factors must be present 
simultaneously, exercising their special operations ... 
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694 The difference between access (upacara) and absorption (appana) concentration, 
as we have said, does not lie in the absence of the hindrances, which is common to 
both, but in the relative strength of the jhana factors. /Access is like a child that walks 
and falls down, absorption is lik e a healthy man who can stand on his feet for a whole 
day & night./ [Visuddhimagga 126] 

697 In the second jhana, only three of the original five jhāna factors remain — rapture, 
happiness, and one-pointedness. Moreover, with the elimination of the two grosser 
factors, these have acquired a subtler and more peaceful tone. 

698 “It is only this concentration that is quite worthy to be called ‘concentration’ 
because of its complete confidence and extreme immobility due to absence of 
disturbance by applied and sustained thought.” [Visuddhimagga 158] 

698 the third jhana contains, besides its two defining factors, three additional 
components not included among the jhana factors: (1) equanimity (upekkha) /a mode 
of specific neutrality (tatramajjhattata), inner balance or equipose, which belongs to the 
aggregate of mental formations (Samkharakkhandha)/ ; (2) mindfulness (sati); and (3) 
discernment (Sampajanna). ... in the third jhana, equanimity as specific neutrality co- 
exists with happiness (sukha), or pleasant feeling. 

700 Buddhaghosa adds: “for the mindfulness in this [fourth] jhana is quite purified, and 
its purification is brought about by equanimity, not by anything else.” [Visuddhimagga 
167] The equanimity which purifies the mindfulness is not neutral feeling, as might be 
supposed, but specific neutrality, the sublime impartiality free from attachment and 
aversion, which also pertains to this jhana. /* The Buddha specifies "neither pain nor 
pleasure" in the fourth jhana, i.e., neutral feeling; additionally there is specific 
neutrality, which purifies one's mindfulness./ 

700 /The four fine-material jhānas are/ referred to in the suttas as the “peaceful 
immaterial (arupa) liberations transcending material form” (santa vimokkha 
atikammarupe aruppa). [Majjhima Nikaya |, 33] In the Commentaries, they are also 
called the “immaterial jhanas,” 

701 Once the fourth jhana is reached, the jhana factors remain constant, and, in higher 
ascent to the immaterial attainments, there is no further elimination of jhana factors. 
For this reason, the formless jhanas, when classified from the perspective of their 
factorial constitution as is done in the Abhidhamma, are considered modes of the fourth 
fine-material jhana. They are all two-factored jhanas, constituted by one-pointedness 
and equanimous feeling. 

702 Following these preparatory reflections, the meditator enters the fourth jhana 
based on a kasina object and extends the counterpart sign of the kasina “to the limit of 
the world-sphere, or as far as he likes.” Then, after emerging from the fourth jhana, he 
must remove the kasina by attending exclusively to the space it has been made to 
cover without attending to the kasina itself. Taking as his object the space left after the 
removal of the kasina, the meditator adverts to it as “boundless space” or simply as 
“space, space,” striking at it with initial and sustained application. As he cultivates this 
practice over and over, eventually, the consciousness pertaining to the sphere of 
boundless space arises with boundless space as its object. /Visuddhimagga 327—328/ 
702 /* Progress from the sphere of boundless consciousness to the sphere of 
nothingness./ Without giving any more attention to the sphere of boundless 
consciousness, he should “give attention to the present non-existence, voidness, 
secluded aspect of that same past consciousness belonging to the sphere consisting of 
boundless space.” [Visuddhimagga 327-328] In other words, the meditator should focus 
upon the present absence or non-existence of the consciousness belonging to the 
sphere of boundless space, adverting to it over and over thus: “There is nothing, there 
is nothing” or “void, void.” /* Consciousness of boundless space is no more present, 
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because the meditator meditated on boundless consciousness, not on space any more - 
consciousness of boundless space is therefore gone in the past, no more present, now, 
when he/she meditates on boundless consciousness. This truth of past, hence no-more- 
present, experience is used to achieve the sphere of nothingness./ 

703 /* Progress from the sphere of nothingness to the sphere of neither-perception-nor- 
non-perception./ The meditator can also reflect upon the unsatisfactoriness of 
perception, thinking: “Perception is a disease, perception is a boil, perception is a 
dart... this is peaceful, this is sublime, that is to say, neither perception nor non- 
perception.”897 In this way, he ends his attachment to the sphere of nothingness and 
strengthens his resolve to attain the next higher stage. He then adverts to the four 
mental aggregates that constitute the attainment of the sphere of nothingness — its (1) 
feeling (vedana); (2) perception (sanna); (3) mental formations (samkhara); and (4) 
consciousness (vinhana) — contemplating them as “peaceful, peaceful,” reviewing that 
base and striking at it with initial and sustained application. As he does so, the 
hindrances (nivarana) are suppressed, and the mind passes through access 
concentration and enters the sphere of neither perception nor non-perception. /* | 
wonder how come that the nivarana are still not suppressed, if this is yet another kind 
of the fourth jhana./ 

707 For both kinds of meditator /samathayanika and vipassanayanika/, the experience 
of the path in any of its four stages always occurs at a level of jhanic intensity and, 
thus, necessarily includes supramundane jhana under the heading of right 
concentration (Samma-samadhi), the eighth factor of the Noble Eightfold Path. 

707 The classical source for the distinction between the two vehicles of serenity and 
insight is the Visuddhimagga, where it is explained that, when a meditator begins the 
development of wisdom, “if, firstly, his vehicle is serenity, [he] should emerge from any 
fine-material or immaterial jhāna except the sphere consisting of neither perception nor 
non-perception, and he should discern, according to characteristic, function, and so 
forth, the jhana factors consisting of initial application, and so forth, and the states 
associated with them.” [Visuddhimagga 557] Other commentarial passages allow 
access concentration to suffice for the vehicle of serenity, but the last immaterial jhana 
is excluded, because its factors are too subtle to be discerned. [708 After emerging 
from a jhana, the meditator will proceed to examine the jhanic consciousness and to 
discern the way in which it exemplifies the three universal characteristics. This process 
is called sammasananana, “comprehension knowledge,” and the jhana subject to such 
treatment is termed sammasitajjhana, “the comprehended jhana.”] ... A meditator 
cannot practice comprehension on a jhana higher than he is capable of attaining, but 
one who uses a higher jhana as his padakajjhana can still practice insight 
comprehension on a lower jhana which he has previously attained and mastered. The 
admitted difference between the padakajjhana and the sammasitajjhana leads to 
divergent theories about the supramundane concentration of the noble path ... 

707 The meditator whose vehicle is pure insight, on the other hand, is advised to start 
directly by discerning material and mental phenomena, beginning with the four 
elements, without utilizing a jhana for this purpose. [Visuddhimagga 558] ... 708 
Concentration is needed in order to see and know things as they are, but without 
access concentration or jhana, what concentration can he use? The answer to this 
question is found in a type of concentration distinct from the access (upacara) and 
absorption (appana) concentrations pertaining to the vehicle of serenity, called 
“momentary concentration” (khanika samadhi). ... 709 the follower of the vehicle of 
insight does not omit concentration altogether from his training, but develops it in a 
different manner from the practitioner of serenity. Without having gained jhana, he 
goes directly into the contemplation on the five aggregates (pancakkhandha) and, by 
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observing them constantly from moment to moment, acquires momentary 
concentration (khanika samadhi) as an accompaniment of his investigations. This 
momentary concentration fulfills the same function as the basic jhana of the serenity 
vehicle, providing the foundation of mental clarity needed for insight to emerge. 

710 ... whereas the path [magga] performs the active function of cutting off 
defilements, fruition [phala] simply enjoys the bliss and peace that result when the 
path has completed its task. Also, whereas the path is limited to a single moment of 
consciousness, the fruition that follows immediately upon the path endures for two or 
three moments. 

710 The supramundane paths and fruits always arise as states of jhanic consciousness. 
They occur as states of jhāna because they contain within themselves the jhana factors 
elevated to an intensity corresponding to that of the jhana factors in the mundane 
jhanas. Since they possess the jhana factors, these states are able to fix upon their 
object with the force of full absorption. Thence, taking the absorptive force of the 
jhana factors as the criterion, the paths and fruits may be reckoned as belonging to 
either the first, second, third, or fourth jhana of the fourfold scheme, or to the first, 
second, third, fourth, or fifth jhāna of the fivefold scheme. 

710 Standard Abhidhammic exposition, as formalized in the synoptical manuals of 
Abhidhamma, employs the fivefold scheme and brings each of the paths and fruits into 
connection with each of the five jhanas. In this way, the eight types of supramundane 
consciousness ... proliferate to forty types of supramundane consciousness, since any 
path or fruit can occur at the level of any of the five jhanas. It should be noted, 
however, that there are no paths and fruits conjoined with the immaterial (arupa) 
attainments, the reason being that supramundane jhana is presented solely from the 
standpoint of its factorial constitution, which, for the immaterial attainment and the 
fifth jhāna, is identical — equanimity (upekkha) and one-pointedness (ekaggata). 

711 On the occasion when one develops supramundane jhana, which is emancipating, 
leading to the demolition (of existence), for the abandonment of views, for reaching the 
first plane, secluded from sense pleasures... one enters and dwells in the first jhana. 
[Dhammasangani 72.] The Atthasalini ... glosses the phrase “one develops jhana” thus: 
“One develops, produces, cultivates absorption jhana lasting for a single thought- 
moment.” This gloss shows us two things about the consciousness of the path: (1) 
that it occurs as a jhana at the level of full absorption and (2) that this absorption of the 
path lasts for only a single thought-moment (cittakkhana). The word “emancipating” 
(niyyanika) is explained to mean that this jhana “goes out” from the world, from the 
round of existence, the phrase “leading to demolition” (apacayagami) that it 
demolishes and dismantles the process of rebirth. [Dhammasangani 259.] 

712 /* Comparison between lokika and lokuttara jhanas./ ... with regard to their object, 
the mundane jhanas have as object a conceptual entity such as the counterpart sign 
(patibhaga-nimitta) of the kasinas or, in the case of the divine abodes, sentient beings. 
In contrast, for the supramundane jhana of the paths and fruits, the object is 
exclusively nibbana. With regard to their predominant tone, in mundane jhana, the 
element of serenity prevails, while the supramundane jhana of the paths and fruits 
brings serenity and insight into balance. Wisdom is present as right view and serenity 
as right concentration, both functioning together in perfect harmony, neither one 
exceeding the other. 

712 In the supramundane jhana, particularly of the four paths, the coupling of close 
attention with wisdom brings the exercise of four functions at a single moment. These 
four functions each apply to one of the Four Noble Truths. The path penetrates the 
First Noble Truth by fully understanding suffering; it penetrates the Second Noble Truth 
by abandoning craving, the origin of suffering; it penetrates the Third Noble Truth by 
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realizing nibbana, the cessation of suffering; and it penetrates the Fourth Noble Truth 
by developing the Noble Eightfold Path that leads to the end of suffering. Buddhaghosa 
illustrates this with the simile of a lamp, which also performs four tasks simultaneously: 
it burns the wick, dispels darkness, makes light appear, and consumes oil. 
[Visuddhimagga 690.] 

712 The Commentaries present three theories concerning the determination of the 
jhanic level of the path, apparently deriving from the lineages of ancient teachers. 
[Visuddhimagga 666—667; Atthasalini 271—274.] /(1) The first one suggests that dry- 
insight and those who just emerged from the first jhana will have first jnana Path, those 
who just emerged from 2-5th jhana and then attained the Path, they will have 2-5th 
jhana Path, those who attained the Path after emerging from arupajhana will have 5th 
jhana path; (2) the second theory suggests "it is the comprehended jhana 
(sammasitajjhana) that determines the jhanic quality of the path. The one qualification 
that must be added is that a meditator cannot contemplate with insight a jhana higher 
than he is capable of attaining. (3) Suggests that the Path jhana will be either according 
to the first or the second theory, based on one's own personal inclination (wish) ... If a 
meditator reaches the supramundane path by contemplating with insight the first jhana 
after emerging from the fifth jnana, then, according to the first theory, his path will 
belong to the fifth jhana, while, according to the second theory, it will belong to the first 
jhana. Thus, these two theories are incompatible when a difference obtains between 
basic jhana and comprehended jhana. But according to the third theory, the path 
becomes whichever jhana the meditator wishes, either the first or the fifth.. ... beneath 
their disagreements, there is the recognition that the insight immediately preceding 
the supramundane path determines the jhanic character of the path. ... 714 Since the 
fruition that occurs immediately after the path has an identical constitution to the path, 
its own supramundane jhana is determined by the path. Thus, a first jnana path 
produces a first jhana fruit, and so forth for the remaining jhanas. / 

714 The sevenfold typology [of Noble Ones] is originally found in the Kitagiri Sutta of 
the Majjhima Nikaya [Majjhima Nikaya I, 477—479] and is reformulated in the 
Puggalapannatti of the Abhidhamma Pitaka. This typology classifies the noble persons 
on the paths and fruits into seven types: 

© (1) the faith-devotee (saddhanusari) /Stream-Enterer of predominant faith/ 

© (2) the one liberated by faith (saddhavimutta) /Beyond the first Path, not yet an 
Arahant ; "According to the Visuddhimagga (659), however, Arahats in whom 
faith is predominant can also be called “liberated by faith.”/ 

O (3) the body-witness (kayasakkhi) /A Stream-Enterer or higher, before 
Arahanthood; can obtain arupajhanas, "has reached, with his own [mental] body, 
those peaceful immaterial deliverances transcending material form"/ [716 What 
is both requisite and sufficient to qualify as a body-witness is the partial 
destruction of defilements coupled with the attainment of at least the lowest 
immaterial jhāna.] 

O (4) the one liberated in both ways (ubhatobhagavimutta) [717 ... the attainment 
of any immaterial jhana, even the lowest, is sufficient to qualify a person as 
liberated in both ways. As the Commentary to the Visuddhimagga says: “One 
who has attained Arahatship after gaining even one [immaterial jhana] is 
liberated in both ways.” [Visuddhimagga Commentary II, 466.] This type 
becomes fivefold by way of those who attain Arahatship after emerging from one 
or another of the four immaterial jhanas and the one who attains Arahatship 
after emerging from the attainment of cessation. 

O (5) the truth-devotee (dhammanusari) [717 ... one practicing for realization of 
the fruit of Stream-Entry in whom the faculty of wisdom is predominant, and who 
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develops the path led by wisdom ... Presumably, he may have any of the four 
fine-material jhanas or be a bare-insight practitioner without any mundane 
jhana.] 

© (6) the one attained to understanding (ditthipatta) /Dnhammanusari who achieved 
Stream-Entry; progresses more easily than saddhavimutta by virtue of his 
sharper wisdom./ 

O (7) the one liberated by wisdom (panhnavimutta) [718 ... such Arahats do not 
reach the immaterial jhanas, it is quite possible for them to attain the lower 
jhanas. The sutta Commentary in fact states that the one liberated by wisdom is 
fivefold by way of the dry-insight worker and the four who attain Arahatship after 
emerging from the four form, or fine-material, jnanas] /He is contrasted by 
ubhatobhagavimutta, not with saddhanusari/. 

© 714 The seven types may be divided into three general groups, each defined by 
the predominance of a particular spiritual faculty /saddha, samadhi, panna/. ... 
719 From the standpoint of their spiritual stature, the seven types of noble 
persons can be divided into three categories. The first, which includes the faith- 
devotee and the truth-devotee, consists of those on the path of Stream-Entry, 
the first of the eight noble individuals. The second category, comprising the one 
liberated by faith, the body-witness, and the one attained to understanding, 
consists of those on the six intermediate levels, from the Stream-Enterer to one 
on the path of Arahatship. The third category, comprising the one liberated in 
both ways and the one liberated by wisdom, consists only of Arahats. 

© 720 The double liberation of the ubhatobhagavimutta Arahat should not be 
confused with another double liberation frequently mentioned in the suttas in 
connection with Arahatship. This second pair of liberations, called “cetovimutti 
pannavimutti,” “liberation of mind, liberation by wisdom,” is shared by all 
Arahats. ... That this twofold liberation belongs to panhavimutta Arahats as well 
as those who are ubhatobhagavimutta is made clear by the Putta Sutta, where 
the stock passage is used for two types of Arahats called the “white lotus 
recluse” and the “red lotus recluse” ... Anguttara Nikaya Il, 87. ... 721 Liberation 
of mind signifies the release of his mind from craving and its associated 
defilements, liberation by wisdom the release from ignorance: “With the fading 
away of lust, there is liberation of mind, with the fading away of ignorance, there 
is liberation by wisdom.” [Anguttara Nikaya I, 61.] ... In the Commentaries, 
“liberation of mind” is identified with the concentration factor in the fruition 
attainment of Arahatship, “liberation by wisdom,” with the wisdom factor. 

@ 716... eight deliverances consist of three meditative attainments pertaining to the fine- 
material sphere (inclusive of all four lower jhanas), the four immaterial jnanas, and the 
cessation of perception and feeling (safna-vedayita-nirodha) ... The first three 
emancipations are: (1) one possessing material forms sees material forms; (2) one not 
perceiving material forms internally sees material forms externally; and (3) one is 
released upon the idea of the beautiful. They are understood to be variations on the 
jhanas attained with color kasinas. 

@ 719 Textual verification that there can be Arahats lacking mundane jhana is found in 
the Susima Sutta, [Samyutta Nikaya II], 199—123] together with is Commentaries. 

@ 721 The jhanas are regarded as ornamentations of the Arahat, testimonies to the 
accomplishment of the spiritually perfect person and the effectiveness of the teaching 
he follows. A worthy Monk is able to “gain at will without trouble or difficulty, the four 
jhanas pertaining to the higher consciousness, blissful dwellings here and now.” ... 
Facility in gaining the jhanas is one of the eight qualities of a completely inspiring Monk 
(Samantapasadika bhikkhu), perfect in all respects; it is also one of the eleven 
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foundations of faith (saddha pada). ... The higher the degree of his mastery over the 
meditative attainments, the higher the esteem in which an Arahat Monk is held and the 
more praiseworthy his achievement is considered. Thus, the Buddha says of the 
ubhatobhagavimutta Arahat: “There is no liberation in both ways higher and more 
excellent than this liberation in both ways.” [Digha Nikaya Il, 71.] ... while final 
liberation may be the ultimate and most important value, it is not the sole value even 
in the spiritual domain. Alongside it, as embellishments rather than alternatives, stand 
mastery over the range of the mind and mastery over the sphere of the knowable. The 
first is accomplished by the attainment of the eight mundane jhanas, the second by the 
attainment of the abhifnas. Together, final liberation adorned with this twofold 
mastery is esteemed as the highest and most desirable way of actualizing the ultimate 
goal. 

725 "“For him who has completed his journey, for him who is without sorrow, for him 
who is wholly free from everything,943 for him who has destroyed the Ties, the fever 
[of passion] does not exist." /Dhammapada, VII, The Arahant, verse 90] ... There are 
four kinds of Ties (ganthas): (1) covetousness (abhijjha); (2) ill will (vyapada); (3) 
indulgence in (wrongful) rites and ceremonies (silabbataparamasa); and (4) adherence 
to one’s preconceived ideas as truth, that is, dogmatism, or fanaticism (idam 
saccabhinivesa): “These things are Ties since they tie this mental and material body.” 
726 /* Faith has been abandoned by an Arahant, an Arahant has no more faith because 
he/she understood by themselves./ The man who is not credulous, [27 Assaddho, 
literally, “without faith.” He does not merely accept from other sources, because he 
himself knows from personal experience.], who understands the Uncreated (nibbana), 
who has cut off the links, who has put an end to occasion [of good and evil], who has 
eschewed all desires, he, indeed, is a supreme man. - /* “Assaddho akatannu Ca, 
sandhicchedo ca yo naro; Hatavakaso vantaso /* QQOOU000000 OOO0000 OOOCOOOCOCOOOOO 


OO00 COOCOO (COOOOCOCOCOOO ODO), sa ve uttamaporiso." (Dhp v.97)/ 
732 The sorrow-afflicted Patacara, who lost all those dear to her under tragic 


circumstances, attained Arahantship by watching the water that washed her feet. The 
child-like Kisagotam!, who implored the Buddha for a cure for her dead infant, attained 
Sainthood by watching a lamp that was being extinguished. Cula Panthaka, who could 
not memorize a simple verse after four months, attained Arahantship by meditating on 
impermanence while handling a clean piece of white cloth in his hand, glaring at the 
sun. 

736 According to Buddhism, there are three types of Bodhisattas: (1) “Intellectual 
Bodhisattas” (Panfnhadhika) [They are always guided by reason and accept nothing on 
blind faith.], (2) “Devotional Bodhisattas” (Saddhadhika), and (3) “Energetic 
Bodhisattas” (Viriyadhika) [Nothing gives them greater delight than active service. For 
them, “work is happiness, and happiness is work.” ]. Intellectual Bodhisattas are less 
devotional and more energetic; devotional ones are less energetic and more 
intellectual; energetic ones are less intellectual and more devotional. Seldom, if ever, 
are these three characteristics harmoniously combined in one person. The Buddha 
Gotama is cited as one of the intellectual group. ... This spirit of selfless service is one 
of the chief characteristics of all Bodhisattas. With relentless energy, they work not as 
slaves but as masters. 

740 In extending their love with supernormal generosity, they [Bodhisattas] make no 
distinction between one being and another, but they use judicious discrimination in 
their generosity. If, for instance, a drunkard were to seek their help, and, if they were 
convinced that the drunkard would misuse their gift, Bodhisattas, without hesitation, 
would refuse to help, for such misplaced generosity would not constitute a param. 
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747 The Kanavera Jataka (no. 318), for example, depicts the Bodhisatta as a very 
desperate highway robber. This, however, is the exception rather than the rule. 

748-9 /* The Bodhisatta rejected an invitation to become an ascetic/monk/hermit from 
a Pacceka Buddha./ ... in the Darimukha Jataka (no. 373), it is mentioned that a 
Pacceka Buddha, former friend of the Bodhisatta, approached him and said: “Pleasures 
of sense are but a morass and a mire. | call them ‘the triply-rooted terror.’ | have 
pointed out that they are merely vapor and dust. Good Sir, become a brother and 
forsake them all.” The Bodhisatta promptly replied: “Infatuate, bound, and deeply 
stained am |, Brahmin, with pleasures, though to be feared they may be. But | love life 
and cannot deny them. Good works | undertake continually.” 

753 It is said, concerning their forbearance, that whenever Bodhisattas are harmed, 
they think of the aggressor thus: “This person is a fellow being of mine. Intentionally or 
unintentionally, | myself must have been the source of provocation, or it may be due to 
a past evil kamma of mine. Inasmuch as it is the outcome of my own action, why 
should | harbor ill will towards him?” /* No reference to this statement is given./ 

754 According to the Harita Jataka (no. 431), Bodhisattas, in the course of their life’s 
wanderings, never utter an untruth, although, at times, they may violate the other four 
precepts. They do not hide the truth even to be polite. 

754 In the Hiri Jataka (no. 363), the Bodhisatta advises: “Be true in deed to every 
promise. Refuse to promise what you cannot do; wise men look askew at empty 
braggarts.” 

758 the Jataka Commentary states that there are eighteen states in which Bodhisattas, 
as a result of their potential karmic force, accumulated in the course of their 
wanderings in samsara, are never reborn. For instance, they are never born blind or 
deaf, nor do they become an absolute misbeliever (niyata micchaditthi) who deny 
kamma and its effects. If they are born as an animal, it will not be larger than an 
elephant or smaller than a snipe. They may suffer in the ordinary states of misery 
(apaya) but are never destined to the nethermost states of woe (avici). Also, 
Bodhisattas do not seek birth in the Pure Abodes (Suddhavasa), where Anagamis are 
reborn, nor in the Formless Realms, where one is deprived of the opportunity to be of 
service to others. 

760 One powerful destructive vice in man is anger (dosa). The sweet virtue that 
subdues this evil force and uplifts man is loving-kindness (metta). 

Cruelty (himsa) is another vice that is responsible for many horrors and atrocities 
prevalent in the world. Compassion (karuna) is the antidote to cruelty. 

Jealousy (issa) is another vice that poisons one’s system and leads to unhealthy 
rivalries and dangerous competitions. The most effective remedy for this poison is 
appreciative, or sympathetic, joy (mudita). 

There are two other universal characteristics that upset the mental equipoise of man. 
They are: (1) attachment to the pleasurable and (2) aversion to the non-pleasurable. 
These two opposing forces can be eliminated by developing equanimity (upekkha). 
768 Once, a young student removed the door curtain in his house and gave it to a poor 
person, telling his good mother that the door does not feel the cold, but the poor 
certainly do. Such a kind-hearted attitude in young men and women is highly 
commendable. 

771... if it is possible to help such people grow in virtue, integrity, and wisdom without 
expecting anything from them in return, then one may associate with them. But, if it is 
not possible to help them, one should be firmly set on being by oneself and living by 
oneself in every mode of deportment. 

790 ... those who are inclined to believe that personality disorders are a phenomenon 
of recent growth may draw comfort from Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. There, we 
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have a compendium of cases of individual and collective neuroses gathered from all 
ages and showing every variety of hallucinatory and compulsive behavior ranging from 
mild eccentricity to the complete alienation from reality that is classed as insanity. 
Psychopathic degeneration, criminal behavior, alcoholism, and drug addiction, as well 
as suicidal and homicidal tendencies, are as old as the history of mankind itself. 

792 The systematic study of abnormal psychology began with the work of J.-M. 
Charcot1067 in 1862. Closely following upon that, the advent of psychoanalysis 
brought the subject of personality disorders into prominence. There then came a 
breaking down of the distinction that had formerly been made between normal and 
abnormal psychology, and the two became merged in what is now called “dynamic 
psychology.” It was found that the obsessions and compulsions of neurosis are not 
something distinct from the ordinary modes of behavior but are only extreme and 
sharply-defined forms of the prejudices and habit patterns of the “normal” person. 

O 794 While accepting as the norm the standards of contemporary society, 
psychologists have not been able to work out any universal basis on which what 
is “right” and what is “wrong” in some aspects of human conduct can be 
established. The defect has been a serious handicap in the treatment of 
antisocial and delinquent behavior, for the psychologist confronted with 
examples of deviationist and unacceptable behavior finds himself unable to 
decide on what authority he is setting up as the “norm” a standard that he 
knows to be mostly a product of the environment and social convenience. 
Clinical diagnoses and moral judgments do not always point in the same 
direction. 

© 794 Buddhist ethico-psychology cuts through the problem by asserting boldly 
that the measure of immoral behavior is simply the degree to which it is 
dominated by craving (tanha) and the illusion of selfhood (Ssakkaya-ditthi). It is 
when ego-assertive instinct overrides conventional inhibitions that behavior 
becomes immoral and unacceptable; it is when the over-sensitive ego fears 
contact with reality that it retreats into a fantasy of its own devising. The 
neurotic creates his own private world of myth with its core in his own ego, and 
his delusions of grandeur, of persecution, or of anxiety revolve around this. 
Neurosis then passes imperceptibly into psychosis. 

O 794 The attainment of complete mental health requires gradual shedding of the 
delusions centered in the ego, and it begins with the analytical understanding 
that the ego itself is a delusion. Therefore, the first of the fetters (samyojana) to 
be cast away is sakkaya-ditthi, the illusion of an enduring ego-principle. 


@ 796 In Tibet, a girl who has had a child before marriage, instead of being disgraced and 


humiliated and properly ashamed of herself, as she would be expected to be in Western 
society, is highly honored and sought after in marriage because she has proved herself 
fertile. 
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